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INTRODUCTION 

like Remai Ataturk and Sun Yat-sen> state leaders Hke Disrael: 
and Ghurchill, and all-round lovers of living and striving likç 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

Á group as varied as liuman endeavor. Yet they all have onç 
thing in commdn—that subtle essence of personalityj that “per- 
fume v oí heroic thought or deed” whích the poets call fame. “Ii 
yoü would be famous after you are dead,” said Benjamin 
Franklin, “citlier write things worth rcading or do things woríh 
wríting.” 


EL 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT 



Important Dates in Life of Alexander the Great 


356—Som at Petta. 

343—Becam pupil of 
Aristotle. 

340—QueUed (at the 
age of i6) upris- 
ing of hill tfibes 
on Macedonian 
borâer. 

336—Became king of 
. Macedonia. 

335—S ubju gale d 
Greece, í 


334-33—Conquered Ásia 
Minor. 

332-31—Conquered Egypt . 

331—hivaded Pérsia. 

328—Rcached the bor- 
dcrs of Hindu 
Kush . 

328-26—Invadcd the ouU 
posts of índia. 

326-23—Consolidated his 
conquests in Asia. 

323—Died. 



Alexander the Great 

356 E.a -323 b,c 



fl e was the savage heir to a savage throne. His fatheris ban¬ 
queta, writes the historian Athcnaeus, “were, btcause oí thcir 
riotousness and their violence, veritable workshops of war.” 
King Philip corfupted everybody who carne into contaCt with 
him. “Even if a man was not a ruffian upon his arrival,” observes 
another andçnt historian, Tbeopompus, “he soon became one 
under King Philip’s Ufe and habits.” It was the ambition of 
Thíhp to tum the entirç world into his private hunting ground. 

like fathcr, lihe son. \Vhen he was only fourtecn, Alexander 
acted as regent of Macedonia (modem Bulgaria) in the absencc 
of Philip who had marched away upon one of his military cam- 
paigns. A delegation of Persian noblemen came to visit the young 
. princc. They brought with them a royal gift—the stlck and the 
bali used by the Persian king when he playcd his favorite game 
of polo. Alexander pided up the gift. “Tlús bali,” he said to 
the Persian ambassadors, “is the world. And I am the stick that 
will sraash it around to my heaifs content . 11 








living biographies of famous .men 


The glory that was Greece, the age of thc great sculptors and 
philosophers and poete, had faded into thc twilight of aggressíon 
and jealousy and bloodshed between city and city and State and 
statc. The best men were perishing upon the battlcfields, and 
the entire civilization of Greccc was dangcrously dose to death. 

Some of the statesmen, like the Athenian Isocrates, realized the 
danger. In order to save the life of their country, they advocated 
a United States of Greece. Their idea was excellent, but they 
called upon the wrong man to execute it. Philip accepted the 
imitation of Isocrates to weld thc Greeks into a unit. He raised 
a Macedonian arniy, swept down upon the war-weary Greek 
península, and organized all the independent Greek clties into 
a United States—of Greek slavcs. 

King Philip was a genius as an organizer of empires. Every- 
where his word was la%v—except in his own household. His wife 
Olympias, the raother of Alexander, was a mystical fanatic who 
teetcred on the border of insanity. She considered it her religidus 
duty to make the life of Philip, whom she heartily detested, as 
unhappy as possible. In order to vex him, she told him that 
Alexander was not his son, but the offspring of a, Ga d who had 
come to her at night in the form of a serpent; Whatevcr Philip 
may have' thought of this fahy tale, Alexander half-believed it 
throughout his life. Again and again he insisted that he was of 
divine origin. 

Life in the royal palace of Macedon was a succession of rituais, 
dissensions and orgies. Alexander, egged on by his motlier, showed 
no rcspect for Philip. At òne of the royal banquete, when father 
and son were both stupefíed with drink, Philip attempted to stab 
Alexander because-the boy had insulted him. He was too drunk, 
however, to make a perfect lunge. 

As Philip reded to the ground, his son transfixed him with a 
verbal stab. “Lookl 5:i he sneered to the assembled guests. “Herc is 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

thc man who would ieap from Europe into Asia. Yet when hc 
tries to stcp from one couch to another, you sec him sprawled out 
on thc floor!” 

III 

Such was thc atmosphere in which Alcxander grew up. His 
fathcr tricd, indccd, to give him a good education. Hc hired thc 
best tutors for Alcxander. Rhetoricians, grammaríans, pocts, musi- 
dans, philosophers—all carne to thc palace and tried to tame thc 
savage royal whelp into thc semblance of a dvilized man. Among 
his more famous tutors was Aristotlc, that amazing miracle of 
Icaming who within a single head contained thc knowlcdgc of a 
hundred men, and who could write and talk with equal authority 
upon such a diveisity of subjects as polities, drama, poetry, phys- 
ics, mcdidnc, psychoiogy, history,Iogic, astronoray, cthics, natural 
history, mathcmatícs, rhetoric, biology, and what not. But Aris- 
totle made very little impression upon Alcxander, or upon any of 
lhe other members of the royal family. Philip, Alexander and 
Olympias affected a superficial veneer of Greek culture. At bot- 
tom, howevcr, thcy remained throughout their bíe an unholy 
trinity of barbarian wildeats. When Philip was ready to start out 
on his first campaign against Pcrsia, hc was assassinated—at thc 
áirect ijiífigaíion, ií wassaíd, of Olympm. At bis funeral Ofym- 
pias insisted that the murderer should receive the same honors as 
thc murdcrcci Hng. 

rv 

Alexander was twenty years old when Philip died. He found 
himself heir to a well-trained army, all equipped and ready to 
descend upon the Orient. The soldiers were merely waíting for a 
leader who possessed the hnagination, the egotism, the re&less- 
ness and tlie skill to underíake the subjugation of the world. 
Alexander had all these characteristics in abundance, and to 
spare. Hc lost no time in proving his ability to all those who might 
have entertaincd any doubts about ít, Hc quxckly subducd thc 

[5] 
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tribes to' the north of Macedonia and theíi he marched upon the 
■ Grceks who, at the news of Philips death, had tried to break 
away from the Macedonian yoke. He besieged the city of Thebcs 
'and capturcd it withoüt any difficulty. In ordcr to show tlie power 
of his crimson &t to the rest of the Greeks, he destroyed the entíre 
city, put six thousand of its inhabitaiits to the sword, and sold 
thirty thousand as slaves in the public markets. 

■ The spoils that he had captured from the city he divíded among 
hís officers. “Whatasked one of them, “are you keeplng for 
yourself?” 

“My Lopes,” replied Alexander. 

And then he proceeded to the relentless fulfilment of hís hopes. 
He marched southward from Thebes into the other cities of 
Greece. Wherever he went, he was met with false ilatteries and 
with costly gifts. The Greek rebels had Iearncd theír lesson. They 
' proclaimed him their leâder and they were rcady to follow him on 
hís expedition into the vast territories of the Orient. 

His triumphant march through Greece, however, met here and 
there with a rebuff of a quite unexpected sort, A few of the 
Greeks stili retained enough of their independence to tell him 
what they thought of him. When he arrived at Corinth he was 
greeted, as elsewhere, with hypocritical shouts of welcome. But 
he was disappointed not to see Diogenes, the Cynic, among the 
flatterers. Diogenes was the one man in Corinth whom he most 
admired and whose admiration he was most anxious to win. But 
the old cynic remained quietly in one of the suburbs. The pride 
of conquerors and the pomp of kings were matters of the uünost 
indifference to him. He made np attempt to see the great Mace¬ 
donian procession or to meet the victorious king. 1 

- Sínce Diogenes refused to come to Alexander, Alexander de- 
cided to go to Diogenes. Hc found him lying alone in the sun. 
With a patronizing show of friendliness he asked Diogenes 
. whether there was anythíng he could do for him. “Yes,” replied 
the old codger, “You can do me a great favor by removing yoür- • 
. self from between me and the sun.” 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

s 

Instead of punishing him for his boldness, Alexander left hint 
to his cynical mcditations, It was not in vaín that the young king 
had been a pupd of Aristotle. ‘Tf I were not Alexander,” he 
observed to one of his croníes, “I would choose to be Diogenes.” 
To uhich observation Diogenes, had he túcn the trouble to 
reply, might have said, “If h were not Diogenes, I would choose 
to be anyone buí Alexander.” 


V 

Alexatíder^ míutàry ambition soon drove all philosophy and, 
indeed, all common sense out of his head. He was a very devil 
for recklessness. Where others feared to tread, Alexander rushed 
in. He gambled agamst the impossible, and he generally won out, 
If a river was too rapid to be crossed, Alexander crossed it. If 
an encmy was to be dislodged from the summit of a hill that was 
not to be scaled, he scaled the hiU and put the enemy to flight. 
Obsessed with the supersütious bclief that he was a son of Zeus, 
he felt convinced that Heaven itself was fighting on his síde. And 
he passed this conviction on to everybody cise. “Oftce," writes 
Plutarch, quoting a contemporary of Alexander as his authority, 
“the waves of the Pamphilian seacoast, which ordinarily came to 
the very edge of the cliffs, retired suddenly of their own accord 
to afford him passage.” When he besieged the city of Tyre, the 
inbabitants tied down the statue of Apollo with ropes and nailed 
it to the pedestal, in order that the God might not be ablc to 
desert them and go over to Alexander. But, Plutarch infonns us, 
Apollo paid no attention to the Tyrian efforts to keep him in 
their midst, In spite of the nails and the ropes that kept his body 
fastened down among the Tyrians, he fought in spirit on the side 
of Alexander. 

\\ íth amazing rapidíty Alexander conquered one Asiatic coun- 
try alter another. His ulmos t incredible successes had paralyzed 
his enemies into a State of impotent despair, “What is the good of 
fighting agamst a warrior descended from the skics?” He was 
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reported as faeing hcrc, there and cvcrywhcre at once. Most oí 
thè armies that had been raised against him were ready to give 
up the struggíe even before thcy met him on thc battlefield, They • 
were defeated not so much by Alexander, as by the very fear of 
Alexander. * 

He was a brilliant madman. Aíílictcd wíth the ínsanc delusíon 
that he was a God, he insisted upon being worshiped likc a God, 
On one occasion, when he was strack in' the thigh, hc cxpresscd 
amazemcnt to see that hís blood was the ordinary blood of mor¬ 
tais, instead of thc ichor which was popularly supposed to be 
coursing through the vcins of the immortal Gods. In the midst of 
battle he oftcn called upon Zeus and the other divinities to come 
to his aid—reminding thcm, in case they had forgottcn it, that 
he was their kinsman—indeed, the greatest of their Idnsmen. 

His megalomania was astounding, even to his most ardent 
admirers. He íooked into the mirror of his own vanity—■wc have 
scen it recently in men Hkc Hitlcr and Hírohito— and he saw 
reflected in it a visítor from Hcaven walking among the pygmies 
of the earth. He insisted that he was the master mler of a master 
race. When he departed from the borders of índia aftcr he had 
decided not to invade that country, he left behind him a number 
of bridles and helmets and other bits of armor that had becn 
purposely manufactured scveral sizes too big. The Hindus must 
be made to believe that the Macedonians were an army of gigan¬ 
te men anü horses. Tveryfmng füat Télongect to'túm'he consict* 
ered sacred. He named a new city in Asia after his horse, and 
' anothcr after his dog. He was an exhibitionist of thc most obnox- 
ious type. When his army marched in triumph through Carmania, 
he had a banquet prepared upon a huge platform that was drawn 
by eight horses. He sat upon this moving platform, cating and 
drinking wíth his companions, while the parade passed through 
the city and the Orientais gazed wíth astonishment at the splen- 
did vulgarity of the Mácedonian feast. 

Yet in Asia, as in Europe, there were those who saw him in his 
true color and his true size. On the banks of the Indus there lived 
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a group of philosophers caljed the gymnosophists (naked wise 
men). Alexander sent one of his officeis to the Ieader of thcse 
men with the message that “the Great King of Macedonia wishes 
to speak to you.” 

“But I ” replied the philosopher, “do not wish to speak to the/ 
Great King of Macedonia.” 

“Do you dare thus to insult the Son of Zeus?” "" 

“Tell Alexander that he is no more the son of Zeus than I am. 
Or tell him rather that both of us are the sons of Zeus, as are all 
men who are bom into this world.” 

Whereupon Alexander’s messenger resorted to bribes and 
threats. But the gymnosopkist remained impertnrbable. “Ala* 
ander can neither cheer me nor scare me. There is nothing I wish 
to gain, for I have already my philosophy; and there is nothing 
I fear to Iose, for in taking my life Alexander xvill but release a 
precious soul from a worthless body.” 

“I shall advise Alexander,” said the messenger haughtily, “to 
waste no time upon you but to go on with the conquest of the 
earth.” 

“Alexander” said the naked philosopher, “has already con* 
quered his mortal share of the earth, $ix feet ” 

VI 

Alexander’s temper was as unpredictable as the New England 
weather. He passed from gentleness to ferocity without a mo- 
mcnt’s notice. When his troops were Crossing the desert, he refused 
a drink brought to him by one of his soldien. The general, he ' 
said, must suffer thirst along with the rest of the army. But when 
his cupbearer unintentionally offended him, he seized the poor 
fellow by the hair and dashed out his brains against the avall 
One day, as he was sailing down the Euphrates, a gust of wind 
blcw the royal íillet off his head and into the water, A sailor 
dived immediately overboard and rescued the fillet before it sank 
out of sight. Fearing that it might be spoiled íf he dragged it 

M 
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through the water, the sailor placed it upon liis hcad as he swarn 
back toward the galley. 

“Give him a sflver talent for his courage,” said Alexander to 
his steward as the sailor clambered aboard. 

And thcn, turning to his executioner, “Have him killed for his 
presumption. For no man but Alexander must wear the royal 
fillet on his head.” 

Alexander was an incongruous mixture of the artist and the 
fiend. He read Homer when he was sober and killed his dearest 
friend, Clitus, in a drunken fit. His repentancc over the murder 
when he sobered up was no less violent than his passion when he 
murdered him, He wept when his greatest enemy Darius, the king 
of Pérsia, died, and he exccuted large numbers of prisoners— 
having first cut off their ears and their noses—as a daily diver- 
sion. “Consistencyhe said, “becomes the character of a man. 
But I am inconsistent because mine is the character of a God ” 

And when anyone qnestioned the godliness of his character, 
Alexander rnade short shrift of him. One of his skeptical camp- 
followers was the phiiosopher Callisthenes, a ncphew of AristoÜe. 
“The Gods,” declared Callisthcnes, “are justly enraged because 
the mortal Alexander has dared to usuip their immortal at~ 
tributes” When these words were brbught to AlexandeFs àtten- 
tion, he decided to put Callisthenes into “his proper place.” Àt a 
banquet prepared for the occasíon, Alexander arranged to píedge 
each guest in a cup of wine, whereupon the guest was to drain 
the cup, receive the kiss oí friendship and prostrate himself before 
his “Divine ICing.” When he pledged the name of Callisthenes, 
Alexander handed him' the cup and then turned insolently away 
without the accompanying kiss, The phiiosopher, not to be'out- 
done, turned with equal insolence upon his heel and strode away 
without the neccssary obeisance. 

This public demonstration of mutual hostility was tantamount 
to a death sentence for Callisthenes. A few days after tlie banquet, 
the phiiosopher was crucified on the charge of “fomenting a con- 
spiracy agaiust the King’s life.” Alexander’s friends, observes 
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Pluíarch, ^are safer in the activity of his battlcs than in the idle* 
ncss of his banquets.” 

Alexander was rccklcss of human life. One of his favorite sol* 
diers, who had taken sick, died because he reíused to follow the 
physician’s advice. Alexander, with the logic of a madman, 
ordered the physidan to be cmcified. And then, as a further outlet 
to his emotion, he descendcd upon an unsüspecting cíty and 
slaughtered all the inhabitants—“a fittíng sacrífice to the memory 
of my dead friendWhenever an opposing commander fell into 
his hands, he cast a pair of dice to decide the piais iate. lí the 
throw was favorable, he dismissed the prisoner with a magnani- 
mous no d; if unfavorable, he strung him up to the nearest tree. 
His ingenuity in the invention of new tortures for his enemíes 
was nothing short of amazíng. Plutarch relates how once he tied 
down a captured officer betwecn two trees which had been drawn 
together, and which were then allowed to snap back to their 
natural position. The violence of the rebound tore the victim in 
halves; and “each tree, as its branches swung aloít, carríed with 
it a part of the bleeding corpse” 

Having regaled himself with this edifying spectade, Alexander 
then retumed to his Homer. He always carríed a de luxe edition 
of Homer among his most precious bdongings. He liked to read 
the battle scenes in the Iliad t he said. They inspired him with a 
thirst for glory and a love for war. 

VII 

When he was not fighting or reading Homer, Alexander spent 
his time in drínking. In his bottles, just as ín his battles, this 
pitiable madman of Macedonia tríed to be superhuman.He was 
not content with the excesses of ordinary mortais. He drank with- 
out stint or measure, and then he went about doing mischicf Iike 
an intoxicatcd god. At the suggestion of a tipsy courtesan whom 
he was entertaining at one of his banqueis, he topped off the 
carousals by setting fire to the palace of the Persian king. On an- 
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ôther occasion he held a Marathon drinkíng contest, with'a 
golden crovvn as the prize. The winner succeeded in drinkíng 
down twelye quarts of wirie; but he died, together with forty-one 
other contestants, as a result of the debauch. 

.Alexander himself finally took sick at one of the orgies “which 
had been kept up all the night and the whole of the following 
day,” The sickness developed into a fever, and a few days latef - 
he expired. Alexander was only 33 at the time of his death; but. 
he had hved long enough to devast&te more lands, and to infiict 
more mischief and murder upon the human race, than any other 
man in ancient history. 


VIII 

The sentimental historians have put a halo around the head of 
Alexander, They have held him up as a model of everything that 
is great and noble and virtuous in human life. They have called 
him a founder of cities, a tamer of savage Taces, and a builder of. 
roads and of commerce between nation and nation. 

It is sickening to see a super-brigand like Alexander thus glori* 
fied into a saint. He was not at all interested in civilization. He 
was interested in Alexander and in nothing else. Like a colossus,' 
he wanted to bestríde the world. Just before he died, he planned 
to have an entire mountain carved into a statue_of_himseIL,with. 
his left hand holding a city of ten thousand mhabitants and with 
his right hand pouring a river into the sea. He suffered from a 
psycbopathic lust for power. He built, just as he dcsíroyed, for 
his own glory, and not for the salce of humanity. Historians make 
much of the few cities that he founded. What of the many cities 
that he burned dówn? It is foolísh to maintain that through his 
wars he sowed the seeds of Greek culture in Asia. Hc merely 
sowcd there the seeds of hatred, of revenge, and of future Wars. 
It was the thinkers and the-poets of Greece—men like Solon and 
Herodotus and Plato, and not the warriors like Alexander, who 
brought thè civilization of Europe into the Orient. Alexander 
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had no grandiose plans for the organization and the education^ 
of the world. He tamed it, just as he had tamed hís wild horse 
Bucephalus, in order that he might saddle it with hís throne and 
ride it to íts destruction. His wara, we are told, vvere a boon to 
huraanity, since they enabled him to cover the trackless wilder* 
ness of Asia with a network of roads and trading posts. But is it 
oecessary to kül humanity in order to bring it together into a 
closer vmlt? Must the ways of friendship between nation and 
nation bç paved with the skeletom of slaughtered men? 

Alexander was a congenital paranoiac whose mad career set 
civilization back a thousand years. His name, written across the 
world in letters of fire and blood, spelled nothiüg but disaster 
for the human race. 
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Important Dates in 

1254—Bom in Venice. 

I2ji—Joined father and uncle 
on tnp to China. 

/275 —Reacked court of Kuhlai 
Iihan. 

12JJ —Appointeàr as Imperial 
Agent for Kuhlai Khan. 
izgg—Returneã to Venice. 


Life of''Marco Polo 

i2g8~Commanded a ship in ex- 
pedition against Genoa . 
Defeated and tàken pris- 
oner. 

1298-99—Dictated his Traveis 
to fellow prisoner, Rusti- 
ciano. 

isgg—Set free. 

1324—Died, January g. 



Marco Polo, 

1254-1324 
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In the sümmee Qp 1295,' three bedraggled strangets made 
theír way throügh the streets of Verúce. Their faces were bronzed 
and lined with fatigue. Their badks were bent with tbe heavy 
bundles which they carried over their shoulders. Their clothes 
were in tatters. The dtígs barked at their heds, and the people 
stared. A most curíous trio in that cíty of most curious sights; 
their bke had never been seen before. Italian features, and Ori¬ 
ental manners. And their speech, too, was a peculiar mixture of 
Tf tálian Têiiom 'anel "Orientai gibbefish. 

“VVho are you?” asbed one of the passers-by. 

"We are-the Polos,” replied the youngest of the three—"my 
iather Kicblo, my unde Maffeo, and myself, Marco Polo.” 

Thé/Venetian shmgged his shoulders. "The Polos? Never 
hasdof them” 

^Finally the trio carne to a house on tlie outskirts of the city. 
“WeD ” remarked the oldest with a sígh of relief, “weVe home 
at last.” 

They knoded. A woman opened the door and laoked at them 
belligerently. 

"We are the Polos, retumed home aStcr our long absence,” 
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“Returned from Hcll.most likely! Why, the Polos Iiave bcen 
gone and dead these twcnty-six ycars.” 

“But we are the Polos.” 

"Gct along, you beggars, or PH call the police!” 

. “WeYc not beggars, On the contrary, weVc brought gifts with 
us.” 

“Gifts?” 

“Ycs,” said the youngest, “milliohs of them!” 

Tlie woman, a distant relative of the Polos, admitted them 
reluctantly into the house, After much qucsüoning, she became 
convinced that these men werc not impostors. She summoncd the 
other rclatives from various parts of the city and prcpared a 
banquct in honor of the trio “retumed from the dead.” 

The gucsts are seated at the table. But the Polos havc not as 
yet entcred, They are off in thcir room drcssing. “I wonder what 
strange Oriental costume they are going to put on?” rcmarks 
one of the guests— a dandy with an eye for finery. 

And now the Polos make their appcarancc. What a dazzling 
display! Trailing robes of crimson satin, fold upon fold, embroi- 
dered with silver threads. “Do you iikc them?” 

À thunder of oh’s and ah } s for rcply. 

“Then you shall have them.” 

They leave the room and retum in a few minutes. And now 
they are. dressed in long robes of crimson damask embroidered 
wlfn òofn di gdiò.Tnàr r iormer rdoes o r i safinhaveheen cut up 
into s tripé and are now being distributed among the gucsts. 

They sit down to their banquet. Wincs, antipasto, ravióli, more 
wínes. 

And now, beforc the main dishes are pnt on—“How would 
you like these damask cloths?” 

Another frenzied chorus of delight. Again the Polos leave the 
room;* and upon their return, they are dressed in robes of crimson 
velvet fastened together with diamond clasps. Once more their 
former garments have been cut up into strips and, in accordance 
with the Mongolian custom, are being divided among the guests. 
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And now the banquet is over. Embraces, dances, singing, more 
cmbraces and more wine. In the confusion, the Polos have again 
disappeared. When they come back, thrir crimson garments are 
ready for distribution. But the Polos are now dressed in the rags 
which they have wom upon tbeir arrival. 

“Whatnext?” 

Marco Polo ordlcrs the servants to leave the room. And then, 
taking a sharp knife from the tablc, he rips open the sèams of 
the tatters. And, Santa Maria! What a cataract of jcwelá poure 
out before the astonished eyes of the spectators! Rubi es, sap- 
phires, emeralds, carbundes, diamonds, comebans, amethysts, 
brilliants and pearls! 

“How many of these have you collcctcd, Mcsser Marco Polo?” 

“Millions and millions of them!” 

“And you must have had many an intcresting advcnture in 
collecting them.” 

“Yes, IVe had millions of adventures!” 

Marco Polo ahvays spoke in this extravagant manner. And 
soon he acquired an affectionate titlc among the Vcnetians. They 
nicknamed him “Marco Mílhons,” 


II 

Thrzc ylars afteT Marco Polo’s retum to Venice, he cngaged 
in one of the naval battles bctwccn his nativc city and Genoa, 
He was taken prisoner by the Genocse; and, in order to while 
away the tedious liours of his captivity, he entertaincd his fel lo w- 
prisonem, as well as his captora, with the account of his traveis 
in the Orient. A writer by the namc of Rustidano becamc inter- 
ested m this story and gathered the material imo a travei book. 
The Traveis of Marco Polo marks one of the tuming poínts in 
the history of human relationships. The young Venetian had 
started for China as a bearer of the “cívilízation” of the West to 
the “barbanans” of the East. He came back to Italy as a mes- 
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scnger of good will betwecn the cqually civilized races ot thc 
East and the West, * 1 ■ ' * ■. . 

China, as Marco Polo discovered, possessed a cuiture as an- 
cient and as beautiful as that of Greece or of Rome. From the 
Golden Rule of Confucius—-“what you would not that.others 
should do unto you, do not unto others”—to the Sacred Principie 
of Tai-tsung—“let no man persecute another man for his reli- 
gion, for there are many ways of reaching heaven”—the Chinesa 
sages had inspired their people with a sense of reciprocity toward 
one another. For almost two thousand years the “Flowery King- 
dom” had enjoyed an unintermpted march of spiritual progress. 
And of artistic and mental progress as well. In the first four 
centuries of oúr Christian era, the Chinese artísts created some 
of the most lovely landscapes that have ever bcen painted by the 
hand of man. The delicate carvings, the graceful poetry and the 
majestic architecture produced during those four hundred years 
are, cvcn today, things of undying beauty. In the sixth century 
thc Chinese invented printing from wood blocks—almost a thou¬ 
sand years before the invention of printing in Europe. In the 
same ccntury we find the Chinese employing coai and gas for 
heating purposes—a mcthod with which the white races did not 
catch 'up until twenty-five generations later. Gunpowdcr, too, 
was known to the Chinese of the sixth century; aíthough, bemg 
a pcaceful nation, they took litde advantage of tliis invention of 
accelerated murder. 

From the sixth century to the thirteenth, China stood in the 
forefront of the world’s civilized nations. And then she suffered 
a tempòrary relapse, but not for long. The Mongolians, a tribe 
of restless wanderers who lived in the steppes of Asiá and ,who 
were related somewhat to the Huns, began to sweep over China 
in a series of invasions which finally embraced all thc vast terri- 
tory from the Pacific Ocean in the Far East to the Dnieper River 
in Rússia. Under the impetuous leadership of Genghis Klian, 
the-Mongol invaders jn an incredibly short time acquired an 
empire to which the empire of Alexander was but a child 5 s toy. 

■ f 20 '] , 
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Genghis Khan had the fearlessness of Alexandcr, the endurance 
of Caesar, and the simplicity of the primitive Asiatic conquerors. 
Mare’s meat was his favorite food, a pitched tent his palace, and 
1 a saddle his throne. He was more eager to conquer than to nile. 
Yet, unlike most other conquerors, he was neither vindictive nor 
fcrocious. “Under Genghis Khan”—we are quoting H. G. Wells 
—“we find the complctest religious toleration established across 
the entire breadth of Asia ” Instead of ímposing his barbarity 
tipon the defeated nations, he absorbed, or rather allowed himself 
to become absorbed into, their superior dvilization. When he 
conquered the Chinese people, he was in turn conquered by their 
culture. Unlike the Vandals who had destroyed the civílízatíon 
of Rome, the Mongohans not only left the civilizatiqn of China 
intact, but adopted it as their own. The grandson of Genghis, 
Kublai Khan, owed much more to the scholarly traditions of 
China than he did to the customs of his owmbarbarian ancestors. 1 

It was at the court of Kublai Khan that Marco Polo, and 
through him all Europe, became acquainted with the amaring 
civilization of the Orient. 


III 

The mission of Marco Polo to the court of Kublai Khan was 
partly cultural, partly religious, and largely cconomic. The 
iVauhny uri Juioptr wamVu 1 ib eaheait oEiiia, de missiònanès 
wanted to convert it, and the merchants wanted to do business 
wúh ít. Marco Polo's famíly were among the merchants of 
Venice. His father, Nicolo Polo, and his uncle, Maffeo Polo, had- 
spcnt some years as traders in the kingdom of Kublai^Khan, 
When the Mongolian rulcr heard that there were two astute 
European bargainers in his country, he invited them to his court. 
He had never seen a Chrístían businessman, and he was ciirious 
to know what that “strange animal” looked like. 

He took a fancy to the two Venetiam. Nicólo was a shrewd, 
dark man, “a good judge of a jewel and a good judge of a 
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. ’ His brother, Maffco, was “a big, red-bearded man with 
a great eye for a horse and a great eye for a woraan.” Kublaí 
Khan enjoyed their vulgarity, thcir cocksuredncss, and their blus- ■ 
tering good nature. Hc discussed business with. them, and he 
found them very keen. He tried to discuss politics and rcligion 
with them, and he found thcm not so keen. He was amuscd at 
their eíforts to convert Iiim. to Christianity. “It is the desire of 
our Pope,” they toldthim, “to convert all the heathens to thetruc 
religion.” 

“And who is your Pope?” ' 

“He is the earthly vicar of Christ, our God.” 

“And how does your Pope know that your God is the God of 
the one-tnie religion?” 

To this question the Polos had no ready answer. “We arc 
neither teachers nor priests, but blunt businessmen.” 

Kublai Khan was amused, and at the same time intrigued. He 
told them that he might possibly be interested in their religion 
if he could discuss it with some people who really kncw what 
they were talking about. Pie therefore suggested that thèy go back 
to the Pope and ask him to send to China a hundred teachers of 
Christianity, “intelligent men acquainted with the Scven Arts, 
able to enter into controversy, and able clearly to prove to skep- 
tical folk like myself that the law of Confucius is inferior to the 
law of Christ.” 

Nicolo and Maffeo Polo started ou their mission to Pope 
Clement IV. But when they arrived in Europe, they found that 
Clement was dead, and that there was too inuch dissension 
• within the Church for the immediate elcction of a new Pope. 
Impaticntly they waited for two years, and then the newly elected 
Pope (Gregory X) listened coldly to their plea. Instcad of giving 
them a hundred learned men for the convcrsion of the Chincse, 
hc gave them two uneducatcd Dominican friars. These two men 
possessed neither the spiritual conviction nor the physical courage 
for the journey. Before they had gone many days, they pretended 
that they were ill and begged to be sent home. “Let the Chinesc, ■ 
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for all we care, stew in the Furgatory of their own ignorance.” 
Nicolo and Maffeo went on without thcir spmtual allies. But 


thcy had taken along with thern the son of Nicolo as a possible 
substitute for the two Doinínicari fríars. 


Marco Polo was a likely lad of fiítcen. A good head on hís 
shouldcrs, and a drcamy look m hi$ eyes. “The youngstcr,” said 
Maffeo to Nicolo, “will make either a busincssman or a poei.” 

“Maybe both,” rcplicd Nicolo. 

“And he has a fine sense of religion, too. And a tongue that 
can h.ít tlie mark.” 

“He got that from his mother. We Polos are a blunt and a 
tongue-tíed race.” 

Maffeo, Iost in thought, kept stroking his long red beard. 
Finally he spoke; “Maybe the child can convcrt the Great Khan, 
Who knows>” 

“At any rate/’ concluded Nicolo, “he will be a good help to 
Ms in our business " 


IV 

A journey of six years across the íorests of Europc and over 

the mountains of Asia. Places that no white man had cver visited 
* 

before. They passed bçyortd the peaks oí Ararat, “where Noah 
had anchored his ark at the time oí the Great Flood.” And they 
went beyond the ruins of Babel, where the thoughts of men had 
been confounded because of thcir too many tongues. And thcy 
left behind them the haunts of dragons and the lairs of wild 
beasts and the habitations of wild men. And thcy camc to the 
Plateau of Pamir, called “the top of the World ” and írom thcre 
thcy saw many more mountains and wastclands over whicli they 
must travei before they could arrive at the land oí the Great 
Khan. Past the Hílls of Salt and the region of Magic Fires and 
the Valley of the Singing Trces and the Perilous Desert where 
no ríver sang. Beyond the cavem of the Old Man of the Moun- 
tain, who bewitchcd the young horsemen of hís country and 
transíormed them into assassins to do hís bidding. And they 
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passed through the City of Enticing Women, where many a • 
traveler lingered on untfl he was bereft of his ambitíonand his 
lifc, And beyond the City of Tangut, wheré the dead were car-' 
ried out of the houses through breaches made in the walls. And 
then across mile after mile of pestilence and desolation and 
death. 

And finaily they came to the Great Desert And here death 
threatened to put an end to Marco Polo himself. Sand-sifted air' 
for aching lungs, and a glaring sun for fevered eycs. And one 
day they came to a sand-dune from vvhich there protnided .the 
faces of grinning skeletons—a whole caravan of men who had • 
been shriveled to death in the deserfs heat. 

And it was here that Marco Polo, exhausted, lay down to die. 

V 

Kublai kiian had a telegraph System of beatíng drums. And 
these drums informed him that three white travelers from the 
West were approaching his kingdom, and that one of them was 
mortally sick. Whereupon he sent a caravan into the desert,, and 
_ brought the three travelers into Cathay, and nursed Marco Polo 
back into health. 

And when Marco Polo opened his eyes, he íound himself in 
the enchanted city of Xanadu, the capital of the Mongolian 
Empire. 

“In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 

Wherc Alph, the sacred river, ran 
, Through caverns measurekss to man, 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five míles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were giided round: 

. And there were gardens, bright with sinuous rills, 

Whère blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And hére were forests ancient as the hills, 

' Enfòldmg surmy spots of greenery." 
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And at his bedáde, nursing him—so legend has it—sat Golden 
Balis, the daughtcr of Kublai Khan. 

A few weeks of convalescence, seasoned with thc swectness oí 
!ovc—and thçn Marco Polo aroused himself to thc mission for 
which he had come to China. He must convert thc Great Khan. 

Thc Khan listencd to him, and thought thcrc was much v/is- 
dom and sinceríty in his speech, and became converted—not, 
howcver, to Chrístianity but to friendship. He took the young 
merchant-poct of Venice ínto his hcart. He admittcd him ínto the 
Imperial Council and dispatchcd him as his personal envoy to 
various parte of China. 

The relationship betwcen Marco Polo and Kublai Khan was 
of mutual advantage to two continents. For while the Chínese 
empcror was impressed with what he heard of Europc, thc 
Venctian traveler was impressed with what he saw of China. 
Herc was a country which, culturally and materially, stood on 
a par with cvery other country in thc world. In the libraries of 
China he found books on philosophy, rcligion, economics, archi- 
tccturc, poetry, painting, music, astronomy, history, govemment 
and law. And he found that shortly before his arrival the scholais 
of China had eompiled an Encyclopedia that cqvered al! the 
above and a thousand other fields of human mterest. 

And, too, he found among the inhabitants the use of metais 
and the mining of coai, and the measuring of time by means of 
sand clocks and water clocks. And he noted—a thing which 
aroused thc admiration of his mind—the use of paper money for 
currency; and ako—a thing which stirred the admiration of his 
hcart—the use of the spiritual currency of good will. He was 
delighted with “the polish, the courtesy and the respectful fa* 
miliarity which distinguished their social intercourse . . . Hon- 
esty was everywhere conspicuous; their wagons and other prop- 
erty were secure without locks or guards; and if any of their 
cattle straycd, arrangements wcre made by which they were 
speedily recovered 

And he noted among the Chincsc, and among their Mongolian 

[25] 
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conquerors, the utter absence of reiigious intolerance. Jews, 
Christians, Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammcdans—all were 
allowed to pursue unmolested their various ways to heaven, and 
all their places of worship were equally exempt from taxation. 

And Marco Poio noted in China a system of etliics based upon 
a sensible foundation of cnlightened selfishness: “Seek your own 
pieasurc, but do not interfere with the pieasures of others,” And 
he found in China the key to a profound truth—namely, that 
at the heart of all greatness Bes simplicity. “The "great man,”, 
wrote the Chinese phüosopber, Mencius, “is he who ncver out- 
grows the heart of a child.” ' 

And there was something of that simplicity in the heart of 
Marco Polo himself. He ncver outgrcw the wonder of a child at 
the magic of W world he lived in. He dcscribcd with such gusto < 
the marvels that he saw on his traveis that nobody belleved him. 
For several centuries following the publication of his Traveis, 
people continued to characterizc afalsehood as a “Marco Polo”' 
Yet recent discoveríes have proved that practically all of Marco 
Polo’s “extravagant claims” were statcments of fact—that “the 
black stones broken into bits and used as fuel” were nothing more 
miraculous tban coai; that “the nuts which I have secn and 
which are as large as a man s s head” were cocoanuts; that “the 
country in which there is night for síx montlis of the year” was 
noithern Sibéria; and that “the strange peoples, black, white and 
yellow, with their equally strange customs” were, and stiíl are, to 
be found in the countrics Üiat he visited on his extensive journeys. 

But Iet us look more closely at some of the “amazements and 
miracles” as described in the Traveis of Marco Polo . 

VI 

V * 

“To the Southwest of Armênia , is the district of Mosul . . . 
near the confines of which there is a fountain of oil which dis-. 
charges so great a quantity as to furnish loading for many camels 
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The skeptical generation of Mareo Polo regarded this “foun» 
tain of oiT as a fantasy. It was not untíl 1940 that the reality 
of the Mosul oil fields came dramatically to the attention of a 
war-ridden world. 

* * * 

“The inhabitants of índia have acquired the Imowledge of 
magicai and diabolical arts, by means of which they are enabled 
to prbduce darkness, obscuring the light of day to such a degree 
that persons are invisible to each otlier, unless withín a very 
small distance . . 

Modem travelers, while discounting the magic, have observed 
this phenomenon in certain parts of upper índia. They call it the 
Dry Fog—an obscurity caused by the saturation of the aír with 
the windblown dust. 

* * # 

“And then we arrived at the Desert of Lop . . . It is asserted 
.. . that this desert is the abode of many evü spirits which lure 
travelers to thdr destniction. If, during the day-time, any person 
remains behind the caravan, he suddenly hears himself called 
by name . . . Led away by the call írom the direct road, he 
wanders away into the desert to his death . , . In the night*time 
the lost traveler is persuaded that he hears the march of a large 
cavalcade . . ..and cnndiuÜnv 0 ttaj^mdJahf>that.nf.theTflfli; 
steps of his own party, he follows the ghostly noise till daylight 
when he finds himself in the mi dst of the wildcmess abandoned 
and alone . . . Marvelous indeed and almost unbdievable are 
the stories related about these spirits of the desert , . . which 
are said at times to fiil the air wilh the dashing of cymbals and 
lhe beating of drums ...” ‘ 

To this day the natives of that region believe in the Evil Spirits 
of the Desert. The “voices” that reach the ear of the londy trav¬ 
eler are the haliucmations of the fever resulting from the heat 
and the thirst. As for the music cf the cymbals and the drurns, 
modem explorers have observed that tliree ínnnrU ^ 
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by the contraction and the cooling bf the sand in the sand-dunes 
of the desert. 1 ■ 

> * * * 

“The men of Kamul are addicted to pleasure , . . When 
strangers anive at their city, it affords them the highest gratifi-. 
cation, They order their wives and their daughters and their sis-' 
ters to indulge their guests in every wish, whilst they themselves : 
depart from their homes . . . They do this because they are 1 
considerate of strangers who, after the perib and fatigues of a. 
long journey, stand in nced of relaxation . . 

Rcccnt travelers have again and again observed this custom 
among ccrtain tríbes of Asia. 




* 


“His Majesty (of Turkestan) has eagles which are trained to. 
catch wolves, and-such is the size and the strengtli of these eagles 
that no wolves, however large, can escape from their talons . . 

Travelers in Turkestan have reportçd tliat eagles are thus em- 
ployed in this country evep at the present time. 


*• 


■a 


* 


“The people of Kardandan have the following singular cus¬ 
tom: As soon as a woman is delivered of a chüd . . . her hus- 
band immediately takes her place in the bed and looks after the 
infant for forty days . . . whilst the woman attends to the 
household duties, carnes food to the husband in his bed, and 
nurses the infant at his side ...” '' , 

To this day the selfsame custom prevails in certain sections of 
índia, Bomeo and Siam. 

• \ 1 

, . * ,* * 

"There is a curious custom in the province of Karazan. When- 
' ever a stranger of superior quality, whcther physical or spiritual, 
happens to lodge in the house of ene of the inhabitants of this 
province, he is murdered during the night—not for the sake of 
his money, but in order that the spiiit of the murdered man may 
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remain forever in this house, to guidc and to bless it in all íts 
conccms . . ” 

* * * 

“In the land of thc Great Khan it is the eustom, at thc funeral 
processions of the princes, for the inoumers to sacrifícc all such 
pereons as they meet on their way, saying to them: ‘Enter into 
the next world, there to attend upon your dcceased lord,’ Upon 
the occasion when Mongou Khan was cscorted to bis burial 
place, the moumers are said to have slain twenty thousand men.” 

* # # 

“In the country of Ziamba no yourtg woman can be given in 
marríage until she has first been approved by the king ... In 
1285, when I (Marco Polo) visited this country, the king had 
thrce hundred and twenty-six children, male and íeroale ” 

# # * 

“On the ísland of Zanzíbar there is an extraordinary type of 
bird, callcd a roc, which is so large that it can seíze an elephant 
in its talons . . .” 

While this is prqbably an exaggeration, nevertheless there is 
today in the British Museum an egg which measures more than 
two gallons in capacity. The egg comes apparently from one of 
these "Marco Polo" birds. 

* * * 

And now we come to one of the most interesting of the Marco 
Polo stories—a legendary miracle which, if not true, at least 
inspired implicit bdief in the poet-merchant of Venice. 

"In the year of our Lord 1255writes Marco Polo, “thçre 
lived in Bagdad a wicked Calif who was bent upon exterminating 
all the Christiam within that city . . . One day he summoned 
thcm and propounded to them the question as to whether they 
believed everythtog that they read in their Gospel. They replied 
that they did. ‘Very wdl, then,’ said the Calif, ‘you shall prove 
to rae the power of your belief/ And he quoted to them the foi- 
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lowing passage in the Gospe!—// ye have faith as a grain of mus - 
: lar d seed, ye shatt say unto ! this mouniain , Remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove . And then the Calif went on, 
and said: ‘I give you ten days, before the end of which you hmst 
either, through the power of your Lord Jesus, remove the moun- 
tain now before you, or else embrace the lawof Mohammed. 1 
And faihng these two altematives, you must expect, every one 
of you, to be put to death.’ 

“The Christíans, trembling for their lives, prayed to the Lord 
to grant them the aid of His mercy. And the Lord answered their 
prayer, and directed their Bishop, in a dream, to seek out a cef- 
tain cobbler—whose name is not known—-having only one eye, 
who through Divine Grace would be able to remove the moun- 
tain . . . 


‘'Having sought out the cobbler, they found him a man of 
strict morais, pure in mind and faithful to his God, regularly 
attending tlie Mass and other divine Services, fervent in charity 
and rigid in tlie observance of the fasts , . . It had once hap- 
pened to him that a beautíful young woman who carne to his 
shop to be fitted for a pair of shoes, accidentally exposed a part 
of her leg, the beauty of which excited withín him a fleetíng sin- 
ful thought. Remembering the words of the Gospel, wherè it is 
said, Tf thine eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from theè; 
for it is better to enter the Kingdom of God with one eye, than 
having two eyes, to be cast into Hcll Fire, 5 he inuhediately, with. 
a sharp knife, scooped out his right eye. Such was the fervor of 
his faith 

*i s. 

“And now the day appointed by the Calif arrived . . ./and 
the pious cobbler, in the presence of the assembled multítude 
including tlie Calif liimself, kneít before the mountain and, lift- 
ing up his eyes to heaven, humbly besought his Creâtor that He 
would take compassion upon His faithful Christíans and con- 
found the infidels. And having concluded his prayer, he cried in 
a lóud voice: Tn the name of the Fathef, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, I command thee, O mountain, to remove thyself! 9 . 
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“Whereupon, lo and behold, thc mountaín moved and the 
earth trembled to its foundations , , , The Calif was struck 
>yj(h terror and secretly embraced Christianity, always wearing 
a cross which. aíter his death was found upon hbn concealed 
under his royal robe . . 


VII 

Marco polo, together with his father and his uncle, remained in 
China for twenty years, They had found a warm place íh' the 
heart of Kubiaí Khan. The Great Khan refused them but a 
single request—that he accept the Christian faith, Although he 
entertained the greatest esteem for this faith, nevertheless he in- 
sisted that it was but one of several ways of salvation. “There are 
four great Prophets who are revered and worshiped by the dif- 
ferent d ases of mankind. The Christians honor Jesus Christ as 
their divmity; the Saracens, Mohammec; the Jcws, Mases; and 
the Idolaters, Sogomombarkan, I honor and rcspect all four of 
them, and call to my aid whichsoever of them is in truth Su- 
preme.” 

And now the Great Khan was growíng old, and the Polos 
feared that after his death they might not find such great toler- 
ance and respect in the kingdom of Cathay. And so they asked 
the Khan’s çermiísion to retum to their nativtland. At first hc 
was loath to let them go, for he had grown too deeply attached 
to them. But finally he gave them his reluctant consent. The 
Khan of Pérsia, grandson of the brother of Kublai Khan, had 
lost his wifc; and Kublai requested the Polos to travei to the land 
of the Mongolians and to bring back from there a new bride for 
his sorrow-stricken kinsman. “But be sure to retum to me,” im* 
plored the Great Khan, “when your mission isfuJfiJJed.” 

Thus he spoke, though he knew in his heart that he was look- 
ing for the last time upon his Venetian friends, 

And the Polos left thc palace of the Khan and never came 
back. 


Í3’] 
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VIII 

When Marco 'Polo was rcleased from the milítary piison of 
Genoa, he married a Vcnetian víoman and became the father of 
thrce daughters. And then his adventurous Iife trãiled off into 
the anticlímax of old age. 

Seventy years old now. Marco Polo is on his deathbed. One 
final adventure—perhaps greater than all the rest? His friends 
beseech him, for the salvation of his soul, to retract some of the 
"falsehoods” which he has related in his book, But to the end <„ 
he insists upon the tmthfulness of his story, “What I have told' 
you is not half of what I have seen.” 
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Important Dates in Life of Columbus 


5 /—Bom al Genoa, 

70-72—Engaged m trade at 
Genoa. 

76—Went to England. 
78—MaTricd Fclipa Feres- 
irello, 

17$—Correspondei with Tos - 
canelli about ihc possiblc 
mindncss oj lhe carth. 

(B2—Tried io intcrcsl King 
John II of Portugal in 
t voyagc of disco very. 

[92 —Àpril 17, signed agree- 
ment with Ferdinand and 
Isabclla for voyagc of 
discovcry. 

August 3, set sailinto the 
Unknown. 

Oetober J2,. discovcrcd 


the New World. 

i.jgg—Mar eh 13, rcturned f< 
Spaín. 

Scptmbcr 24, started o\ 
sccond voyagc across th 
Atlantic. 

1436—Jmc u, reiumed agá 
to Spain. 

1438—May 30, started onc 
more for New World. 

i.fÇjg—Scnt as prisoncr in cb.air 
by Bobadilla back t 
Spain. 

1 goo—Rcstorcd to royá favo i 
started on fourth and Itu 
great voyagc. 

1304—Rcturned to Spain. 

1506—May 20, died. 



Christopher Columbus 

1451-1506 



J^íukg christopher —he had beçn named aíttr lbe patron 
saint of travelers—was serving winc to the customcrs in his 
fatheris tavem. A motJey crowd of sailors and advenhum 
Frendi traders ín silb and satms; Irish rovers with daggers in 
their eyes and laughter on their lips; Muscovite merchants, their 
unkempt beaids agitated in lively conversation; Spanish cavaliers 
with. long Iean bodies and long lean swords; Moorish seamen, 
cbony statues of volcanic lava; Palestinian jobbers wítli hooked 
nosts and sbTewi Ikindty eyts; Gitth courtesans, àistmbing crea- 
tures wíth soft voices, soft skins, and hair the flame of the sunrise. 
The babd of sotmds and sights and passions that were Genoa in 
the Year oí Our Lord, 1470. 

And the arguments that they had, and the stories that they 
told! About the Green Island of Barbary, whose oysters con- 
tained a fluid that cured lepers. About the diffs of basalt in 
Madeira, a strange land that produced reeds of sugar. And be- 
yond these, and past the Pillars of Hercules—said these out- 
landish adventuiers—lay thç island of Atlantis, w ; der than Eu- 
rope and Aíríca combinçd—a kingdom of fabulous dtíes and 
fabulous riches and the most ravishing wotnen in the world. And 

(35] 
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beyond Atlantis lay still other islands that-contained still greater 
wonders. • 

And there were tales about a rcgion beyond all these—the En- 
chanted Isles. “Nobody within our generation” —it was a Span- 
ish sailor who was telling the story—“has ever seen these Islands, 
for a spell has been cast upon them. Long years ago, whén the 
Moors were laying waste to Europe, a Spanish bishop sailed' to 
these islands for refuge. And there he lived for a time; and when 
he departed, he cast an enchantment upon the islands, so that 
never again shall they be visible to mortal eye until alfkingdoms 
of Europe have been embraced within the Catholic fold 
And how, if no one had ever seen these islands, could anyone 
know of their existence? Simply enough, answered the sailor. “I 
myself, and many otliers, have seen fioclís of land-birds flying 
over the sea from the Enchanted Isles. And I have seen frag¬ 
mente of sweet-scented forests floatlng against our ship. And this, 
let me tell you, is no fairy tale. Why, King Charles of Francc has, 
had his reading room at the Louvre paneled with this fragrant 
wood of the Enchanted Isles.” 

And more strange stories about the lands that lay even beyond 
the Enchanted Isles. The Land of Cypango, for instance. “In 
this land, they say, gold is so plentiful that the people use the 
grains for scouring their cooking pots ...” 

Young Christopher Iistened to these stories and thought about 
a&> híL huy hfóh iftóa xvSamasci, Vah Vttwr/n. 

And at such moments a deep yeaming filled his soul. How grand 
it woultí be if some day he could sail beyond the Pillars of Her¬ 
cules and go off adventuring after the secrets of those Enchanted 
Lands! 

II 

Twenty years old, and Christopher was now a paríner in his 
fathersbusiness. Every fewmonthshc boarded asloop and went 
coasting down to the vineyards along the shore in quest of ship-' 
ments of wine. He loved the song of the surf and the singing of 
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thc wnd and the salt sea tang of thc aír. lt was no great trage d y 
to bun, thcreíore, when his fathcr went banknipt and leít his 
dúldreu—there were four o{ them bcsldes Christopher—to shift 
for themselvesr 

Christophcr leít Gcnoa—and drifted away into severat years 
of obscurity. It was the fault of Columbus himsclf that so lUtlc is 
known of tbose years, For later on, when be wrote the Story of 
his early life, be was more anxious to be impressíve than to be 
factual. Columbus was not only a sailor but a poet; and his po- 
ctical dreams often steered him into the undtarted seas of the 
imagination, Thus be informs us, probably without foundation, 
that for a time be Served as commandcr of a pírate crew. In the 
CQurse of thb career, he wrote to King Ferdinand, “the good king" 
Reinei . . . sent me to Tunísia, to capture the galley La Pe r- 
nandina” But—Columbus went on to relate—“on arriving at 
the barbor of San Pedro, in Sardinia, I leamed that thc galley 
was being protected by two ships and a carraca, whích so 
alarmed tbe crew that they resolved to proceed no farther, but 
to retum to MarseUles . . . Upon which”— and here Columbus 
describes a tríck which he was to employ years later, on his fírst » 
voyage to America—‘T pretended to give in to their wish and to 
tum aboüt for home— first, howevet, having changed the polnts 
of the compass, so that, while all believed that they were sailing 
for Marseilles, they werc really sailing for Tunísia.” 

Shortly after his career as a pírate—he tclls us—he took part 
in a “bloody naval engagement” out of which he barely escaped 
wíth his life. His vessel, hit by “a bali of fire,” had burst into 
flamts. “But, being a good swimmcr, and finding mysdf two 
leagues from the land, I scized an oar, and by ib aid succeeded 
ín reaching the coast.” ’ 

Hís next venture—he tells us, still spinning a good part oí the 
story out of his imagination— was a voyage to Icdand. This 
island was then called Ultima Tkvle, the final shore on the edge 
of the world, “Yet I, in the year 1477, «úkd onc hundred leagues 
beyond the island of Thulc.” 
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' AH thesé stories, whéther truthful or jfanciful, combine' to give ' 
: us a vivid picture oí the dreamcr-pioncer cver on the alcrt, for- 
ever poised to reach out from the security of the known into the 
dangcrs of the unknown, 

III 

Twenty-eight years old, and for a speU the adventurousncss 
of Columbus seemed threatened to bc submergcd under the 
domesticity of marriage. His rcstless footsteps had taken him to 
Lisbon. Here, while kncelmg onc day at the Convcnt of Santos, 
the taü, suntanned and yellow-haired young rover with the 
dream in his eycs and the dimple in his chin, noticed a young 
woman who was kneeling at his side. A dark-eycd, dark-haircd 
and dark-skmned little crcaturc with a voluptuous smile. Evcn in 
repose she seemed a vision of graceful anímation. Their cyes met. 

After the Services, mutual interrogations about cach other írom 
. their various friends. Tliis young man? Oh, he’s a sailor from 
Gcnoa with strange ideas in his hcad. And this young woman? . 
The daughtcr of a courticr—half Italian, half Portugucse. Dorma 
Filepa Perestrello. A very pretty name. 

They were introduced to cach other. Hcr father too, before he 
had become a courticr, had sailed the scas with a strange quest in 
his hcart, He had sought, likc so many othcrs, to fathom the 
mystery of the ocean which tumbled, as most people believed, 
over the edge of the world. But Perestrello, Filepa told Golumbus, 
believed othcnvisc. He had collectcd quite a large library of 
books and manuscrípts and maps that dealt with the possibility 
i oL.unknown lands beyond the lands that werc known. And tvith 
a new and startling thcory. The world, in accordance with this 
theory, was not flat, but round. 

Columbus thought a great deal about this- matter. If the 
world really was round, thcn by sailing to the west you would 
come to the east. To the kingdoms described in the Traveis of 
.Marco Polo. To the jewcls and the gold of the Great Khan of' 
Cathay . . . 
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An impossible dream? To the foster-chhd of St. Christopher, 
thc spirit of derring-do, nothing was impossible. 

But for the present he was wrappcd up in another dream. 
Donna Filepa. They were married, and the young Ligurían 
closed hás eyes and sipped the fragiance of his love and rested 
from his adventures. 

And in his spaic moments he read the books in his íather-in- 
Iaw’s library. And thought. 

And before long his thoughts began once more to travei far 
away from home—all the way around the world. A rival had 
arisen to tear him away from the amos of Filepa* The lure of the 
unknown. 

And— let it be admitted—the thirst for gold. Columbus was 
consumed by two passions: the love of adventure, and tlie yearn- 
ing for wealth. And, in addition to these, by a third passion —an 
eagemess, like Marco Polo, to make Christian converts, 

These three passions would be fulfillcd, Columbus believed, 
by a single stroke. If only he could get a few ships to sail across 
the sea-—it was a very narrow sea, Columbus thought—he would 
reach new Iands and bríng back new wealth and open the way 
for new souls into the Kingdom of Heaven. 

At this time Columbus met an odd sort of fellow—a Galician 
pilot who had lost an eye in a shipwreck. This man had sailed on 
a Portuguese vessel with a cargo of merchandise for Flanders. 
Thc ship had been driven from its course. Day after day it had 
scudded before the tempest—westward, ever westward. Finally 
they had come to a land “far heyond the knowledge of any man. ,, 

The retum voyage of the ship was even more terrible than the 
vopge out. “Without provísions, without water, without strength, 
one by one my comrades died. At last the ship went down, and 
I alone am left alive to teU the tale.” 

' As Columbus kept questioning the sailor, he became more and 
more convinced that this “new and unknown land” was the casb 
em coast of Cathay—the land of spices and gold. And he was 
more eager than ever to seek out this land for himself. 

[39] 
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But before he translated his eagemess into a final determina-, 
tion, hè wrote for advice to Pagolo Toscanelli, the leading geog- 
rapher of the day. And Maestro Pagolo sent in reply a warm 
letter of cncouragement and Godspeed. “I learn of your great 
and magniíicent desire to discover the way to the land of spices 
... I send you a marine chart which I have made and which 
will satisfy your needs . , . Although I know that this chart 
could best be made, like the world, in the form of a sphere. I • 
have nevertheless decided, for greater clearness and ease, to draw 
it up in the way'used to make marine charts ... 

“Upon the chart I have pointed ont the best way westward, 
. . . to.reach the eastward regions that are richest in spices and 
precions stones . . . 

“And be not surprised that I say these regions lie to the west- 
warâ, although commonly they are called oriental. For to those 
who go by sea,‘ these lands will lie always to-the West; while he 
who goes by land will have them always to the East ... 

“This land to which you will come is populous and rich . . . 
the whole under the rule of one sovereign, called the Great Khan, 
which means the King of Kings ... 

“It is very fitting that we Latins should search out this land 
. . . of gold and silver and precious stones and aromatic plants 
and leamed men . . . men who show a disposition to come to 
terms with the Christians ... 

“My best wishes to you, my dear friend.” 

À very encouraging letter from a very learned man. And now 
the time was past for further Iearning and further letters. The 
moment for action had arrived. 

Columbus was ready for the Great Adventure. 

IV 

But nobody else was ready. To the rest of the world his project 
was still an impossible dreàm. He went with it to King. John of 
Portugal, who tumed him flatly down. He went to King Ferdi*- 
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nand and Queen Isabella of Spain. “Give me a íew ships and a 
handíul of men, and I wíll bring back to you innumerable coffers 
of gold.” The queen hesitated, but the king put an cnd to her 
hesítatíon with a úcfimte no. 

In the meantime Donna Filcpa had died. After a due pcriod 
of mourning, Columbus went on with his quest for men, money 
and ships. He joumeyed to England, to France, and thçn back 
again to Spain. Everywherc the selfsame answcr— No! ' 

“I wiil bring you gold cnough to launch a new crusadc against 
the Saracens.” 

‘‘No!’ 1 

An endless series of wanderings from court to court. Eloquent 
pleas. Despaír. 

A brief passionate romance with Beatriz de Arana, “a woman 
without friend or fortune,” They met at Cordova, Whirlpool of 
passion and sunbght and sand. He left her with an infant in her 
arms, and went on. 

He made and soíd maps for a living, but hía eamíngs were not 
enough for the nourishment of his body and his dreams. “At this 
period,” writes a eontemporary historian, “deprived of all human 
support, betrayed by his friends, bcsieged by poverty, Columbus 
had fallen into such a state that he was forced to go to a Fran* 
dscan monastery near the city of Marchena, as a humble sup- 
pliant begging íood to sustain his very life 
But he had made friends—a Portuguese shipbuilder, a Jcwish 
finantíer, a Spanish courtesan who had the ear of the king. And 
these friends spoke up boldly in his behal/, And when th esc had 
shown the way, a number of his othçr supporters plucked up the 
courage to speak. And on a midwinter day, as Columbus was 
dejectedly dragging his footsteps two leagues out of Granada, an 
alguazil on the gallop overtook him. “The King and the Queen 
have commanded you to come to them at once!” 

Three months later (April 17,1492) the contracts were signed 
for the beginning of the Adventure, Columbus was to retain all 
the glory of whatever conversions he míght mate, and one-tenth 
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of the profits from whatever busincss he might transact—“leav- 
ing the other nine parts to the profit oFYour Majesties ” 

Therc is an Oriental proverb: “The dcvil laughs at the cre- 
dulity of the subject and the cruelty of the king.” His maj esties, 
as Columbus was to leam later on, werc to dcfraud him botli of 
his profit and of his glory. The entire investment of the Spanísli 
crown in the discovcry of America was $6000. The profits on this 
investment within a century, in gold alone, amounted to $1,750, 
000. And all the reward that Columbus was to gct was a pris* 
oncris chains. 

But on the day that his slrips floated out toward the unknown 
land (August 3, 1492), his heart was afloat somewhere aniong 
the stars. 


V 

From tlie Journal of Columbus on the first “voyagc of his 
dreams”: 

Monday, August 6—“The helm of the Pinta brokc . . . Sus- 
pect two mariners, Goraez Rascon and Cristobal Quintcro, of 
conspiracy to tum back . . ” 1 

Thursday, August 9—'“The Pinta.' dcveloped a leal:. Stopped 
at Teneriffe for repairs . . 

Sunday, September 9—“Wcnt nineteen leagues and rcsolvcd 
to reckon less than he had gone’ 1 —Columbus, in his Journal, 
always referred to himself in the third person—“so that if the 
voyage'bc ahong onc/riis pcople woúfd not'be"tnghtenecl and 
discouraged , . 

Monday, September 10 —“Wcnt síxty leagues . . . but com- 
puted oníy íorty-àght leagues . . ■' j 

Saturday,-September rj—“At the beginning of this night . . . 
saw a marvelous branch of fire fali from the hcavens into the sea 
,. Mariners greatly disturbed thereat ...” 

j Sunday ) September 16 —“Saw many tufts of very grecn grass 
. . Land apparently not far away ...” 

. Monday, September ry—“Sea water Icss salty than beíore 
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, t . Mariners all expectam and joyful . . . Fastest vessds hur- 
ried onward » . . Everybody eager to bc the first to land . . . 

Sunday, Septcmber 23— “Still sailing on thc westward course 
... No land in sigbt , . * Mannens disturbed, saying tliat . . , 
the wind would never blow for the retum to Spain . . * Always 
the wind blew westward , , . Mariners muttered they would 
Soon bç blown over the rim of the world . . 

Tuesâay, September 25—“Land sighted from the stem of the 
ship . . . Provai to be only a mirage . . . Sailed on . . 

Wednesday, Oclober 3— Rebellion among the mariners . 
Calmed them down . . . Sailed on , , 

Sahirday, Oclober d—“No land . . . Sailed on . . 

Thwsday, Oclober u—“Sigus of land again . . . petrels 
... a greeii branch ... a Iittle twig of dog-roses ... At 
these signs everybody breathed and rejoiced . . 

Another mirage perhaps? Another disappointment, anothcr 
mutiny? £ut Iook at the entry m the Journal made several hours 
later: 

“A sador by the name of Roderigo de Traina reported that hc 
definitely sighted land . . . At ten o’clock that night the Ad¬ 
mirai (Columbus), standing in thc íorecastle, saw a Hglit, but it 
was so concealed that he could not declare it to be land . , . 
Two or three others remarked that they, too, saw this llght, and it 
was like a small wax candle, which rose and fell . . . The 
Admhn 1 wasr iww certfnír tiW üky werc near iana . . , FHe 
snilors sang the Sdve ... At two hours after midnight the 
land stood clearly out of the sea . 

And thus, simply, Columbus announced the greatest discovcry 
of the ages. 

1 

VI 

Columbus landed on an island which, in his opinion, was on the 
outskírts of Cypango (Japan). In rcality it was one of the West 
Indies, just south of Florida, He had bcen right in his conjccture 
about the roundness of the earth, hut he had undcrestimatcd its 
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.size. Hc thought that the Orient lay just about where America 
is situated, To bis dying day hc felt certaín that he had rèachcd 
Asia instead of a new contíncnt. 

And m the certainty of his belief, he set about searching for 
íhc riches that had been reported to exist so plentífully in Asia. 
“These islands which I have reached/’ he wrote to tlie king and 
the queen, “contain an infmíte number of prccíous stones and 
gold incalculable . , , Their Híghncsses can see that I wül give 
them as much gold as they may need , . 

And also, he reminded his sovereigns, he would enrich the 
Church with “an incalculable wealth” of converted souls. “For 
the which, all Ghristendom ought to feel delíglit and make great 
feasts and give solemn thanfo to the Holy Trmity.” 

Columbus was to bc disappointed in both of these hopes. It 
was not until thirty years later that the Spanish conquistadors 
discovered— and plundered—the gold of Montezuma. As for the 
conversion of the Indians, they would have nothing of the new 
faith. For they soon learned to distrust the visitors from over the 
sea. At first they had looked upon them as sírange white gods 
who brought them beautiful gifts— pitchers and caps and sashes 
and slippers, and littlc glass beads that you stnmg around your 
ncck and that held in them the colors of the rainbow. But before 
long they noticed that these newcomers were not white gods but 
white devils. They had come to these shores not to befriend them 
but to cheat them. (“Our men/ 5 wrote Columbus, “are defraud- 
ing the natives of their most valuable possessions in exchange for 
bits of broken pitchers ,”) And these white devils were kidnaping 
their strongest and their handsomest people and sending them off 
to hard labor across the sea. (“His Highnesscs/’ wrote Columbus, 
“shall have as many Indian slaves as they shall order to bc 
shipped.”) 

The Indians resented this treatment they recezved from íhc 
“white devils/’ who carried a crucifix in the one hatid and a whip 
in the other, And wdien Columbus, after a short visit to Spaín, 
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retumed to thc West Indies, he íound not a living trace of thc 
garrison he had leít bchind him, 

He paid, ín all, four visits to America; and on cach of thesc 
occasions he searched diligently for the gold and the jewels which 
hc bclievcd to bc scattered throughout the íslands But his scarch- 
ing >vas all íe vain, 

King Ferdinand, in the meantime, had become impatient. He 
had expected gold from Columbus, and he received nothing but 
words. He determined to show this “wild and worthlcss dreamer” 
an example of his royal temper. First of all he deprived Colum¬ 
bus of his promised share in the profits that might accrue from 
his discovery. “A King’s prornises,” Machiavelli had written, 
“arc made only to be broken.” And then Ferdinand sent one of 
his courtiers, Bobadilla, to the West Indies in order to spy upon 
the movements of Columbus. “I dare say this Genoese adven- 
turer has found plenty of gold, but is kceping it all for himsclf.” 

Bobadilla, after a carcful investiga tion, found Columbus inno- 
cent of the charge of dishonesty. But he found him guilty of an- 
other chargç—stupidity. ‘‘This man has becn stupid çnough to 
díscovcr a poor instead of a rich country.” Hc therefore arrested 
Columbus and sent him back a chained prisoner to King Ferdi¬ 
nand, , > 

This was quite ín keeping with Spamsh justice in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. “I have done for my King,” wrote 
“masfv *h?aii n sxj njhrei ^nrcthTas-evei Vii f rrom“a 
subject. . . Now I am ín such condition that even the vilest 
may affront me.” 

Yct even in his despair, he ends upon a note oí hope. “Gqd 
willing, the day will come when none can hear of my suffering 
wâthout regret ... and without some admiration for what I 
ha\e donc.” 


VII 

The hoped-for day did not come within the lifetime of Colum- 
hus. He died in obscure poverty. 

t«] 
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The irony of the gods, with their lopsided and incomprehea» 
sible scales of justice. The strange and fragínentary gifts that they 
bestow upon the stepchildren oí tíie earth. Taíent without power, 
power without talent; beauty without goodness, goodness with» 
out beauty; success without merit, merit without success. Colum- 
bus discovercd a continent; an impostor gave it his name. In 
1503 an Italian adventurer, Amerigo Vespucci, published an ac- 
count of a “new world’ 3 which he claimed to have discovered 
in 1497. The whole story was adabrication. But a young German 
professor, who was publishing a geography at the time, named 
the new continent America, after the dishonest author of the fic» 
titious discovery. 



BENVENUTO CELLINI 



Important Dates in Lif i 

i$oo~Born in Florence. 

*5 } 5—Apprcnticed to a gold- 
smith. 

! 5 ! 9—Wml to Home. 

J$sy—Took part in dejense of 
Rome.- 

I537—Arreste d on (apparently 
false) charge of embezde - 
ment. 


: of Benvenuto Cellini 

1540-45—Worked for King 

Francis I in Paris. 

1545—RetuTneâ to Florence: 

1558—Received the tonsure of 
thê first ecclesiastical ar- 
ders, 

1560—Renounced orâers' and 
married. , 

2560-70 —Wrote Autobiography. 



Benvenuto Cellini 

1500-1571 



JLhz name Benvenuto means Wetcome. For twcnty years his 
parente had prayed for a manchild; hut thus far, hcaven had 
answered theír prayors with one daughter, FínaUy, oJi All Saints’ 
Day in 1500, the mídwífe came out of the dçlivçry roorn \víth a 
new chiid íor Giovauni Cellini. U 1 bring you a fine giít,” she said, 
“a bíessing such as you do not expect” Giovanni loolcd at the 
ínfant, ramí hís eyes to Keaven, and cxdaimed: “I thank Thee,^ 
my Lord, for this wclcomc surprise!” And right then and therç 
he decided to name the chiid Benvemto, 


II 

Beiwemtto had bcen slow ia comíng, buí he ivas very’ fast in gct* 
tíng ahead. “The cfuld is a hurricane of capabilíty and conten* 
tiomness.” His father wanted hhn to be a Hute-player.but the boy\ 
imisted on becoming a goldsmíth. *T bate the tinkle of mtisic, but 
I love the glitter of predou* stones." At fifteen V «mnr*nt;™A 
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,His apprenticcship at Florence, however, was short-lived. At 

sixteen he got into a scrap—it was always the. other fellow, Fe 
assures us, who stailcd thc fighling— and was báníshed fròm 
Florence. Within a fcw mondis lie was rccalled to his natiye 
city, oníy to leave it again as lhe result of a quarrel he had wíth 
his father. Hc went to Pisa, secured a job with a goldsmith “who 
adored me for my honesty and my talcnt,” and left his “adoring” 
master for furthcr adventures in Florence. Anothcr quarrel with 
his father—“hc still persisted in making a musician out of me”— 
and again he ran away from Florence. This time, a roughneck 
young genius of nineteen, hc went to scck new fights and ncw 
fortunes in Rome. 

For two years he fashioncd his trinkets, reveled in bis duels and 
his ducats and his glory, and finally attacked sínglehanded an 
“entire tríbcful” of his detractors. “Like a maddened buli I came 
among them, I threw four or five of them to thc ground, and I 
feli on top of them, plying my dagger now on tliis one, now on 
that.” For this escapade he was put under thc ban, and for a 1 
while the firebrand of his temper bumed low. 

But the flames of his passion began to bum high. Hc collected 
and cast away his mistresses as reddcssíy as he collected and cast 
away his money. On one occasion, whcn thc mother of his íá- 
vorite courtesan took her away from Cellini and left for parts 
unknown, the distracted young lovcr traveled all over Italy to 
find her again. And whcn, to his delight, hc did find her, he 
abruptíy abandoned her because the mother had set too high a' 
pricc upon her. 

And yet, although he had no compunction about throwing 
away his mistresses, woe unto those who dared to take them 
away! One day he surprised his colleague, a goldsmith by the J 
narríe of Pagolo Miccieri, in the arms of his mistress, Caterina. 
“When 1 beheld this stealing of my love, 5) writes Cellini, “I lelt 
a fever leap upon me.” His first impulse was to kill Miccieri. But 
tlien he hit upon a far more subtlc revenge. He compelled-his 
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rivaí to marry Caterina, and then he In tura stolc her love from 
her husband. 

Vet his dallyings and his duels were but oí sccondary impor- 
tancc to Cellini. AIways forcmost in his mind was the develop- 
ment of his genius. It was his ambitíon to perfect himself in 
“cvery phasc oí jewcl-sculpturc,” írom the carving of a tiny 
medalhon to the modeling of a colossal statue, “In all these dif- 
ferent branches 1 set myself to leam with very great attention ” 
He rçalized that he had undertaken an almost superhuman task, 
but he believed that he was endowed with an almost superhuman 
talent. “No man before me has exceíled in all these branches, 
because no man before me has recdved from Heaven a tempera- 
ment of such diversifíed richness.” 

He believed so profoundly in his own genius that he inspired 
cverybody else to believe in it. Bishops, cardinais, emperors and 
popes were ready to pay homage to him. And he, so proud was 
he of his achieveraents, was ready to pay homage to none. On 
onc occasion, Pope Clement VII commissioned Cellini to model 
for him a chalice representing the Nativity of Christ. For this 
work, His Holiness undertook to pay him in regular installments. 
But when the installments werc slow in reaching him, Cellini was 
equaliy slow in completing the work. Finally Pope Clement de- 
cided to call him to task, “I command you to attend to my 
chahcc 1” 

“Awà k,” CitSràâ, “rtqutôl yua to Nutriu tu my gtM” 

Unable to do anything himself with this young “upstart of a 
goldsmith,” Pope Clement ordered his legate, Cardinal Salviati, 
to apply the necessary spur. “This beast of a Cardinal”—writes 
Cellini in íds Autobiography —“sent for me at the end of eight 
days, tellíng me to bring along the chalice; to whom I went 
without it. When 1 arrived, the Cardinal said to me insolently: 
‘Where is that hodgepodge of yours? Have you finished it?’ 

“To which I replied with equal insolence: ‘I shall not finish 

my hodgepodge until you give me the onions with which to 
season it.’ 
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“At these words”--continues Ccllini—“the Cardinal flew into 
a rage, and cried; 1 will send you to thc galleys, and then you 
wíll have the grace to finish the job!’ 

‘My Lord/ I rejoined, ‘you cannot send me to thc galleys 
unless I commit a crime. Until tlien, I ama frce man and I 
refuse to bow to an uncivil tongue ... A plcasant good day to 
you, sir!’ ” 

And Cellini wcnt.homc and sulked “likc Achilles in his tcnt’ 
until both thc Cardinal and lhe Pope yielded to his demands. 
“They couídn 5 t hclp it” concludcs Cellini in his usual tone of 
arrogant naiveté. “For they knew that I was the greatest man 
that ever was bom in ray profession.” 

III ' 

One day, as hc was walking through the strcets of Romc, Cellini 
, met a group of “rufnans who disliked my work.” "When they 
arrived at about “the length of two Ave Marias” from Cellini, 
they stopped and “laughcd with derision” in his direction. This 
act of disrespect so infuriated Cellini that hc drew his dagger and 
rushed upon them. “As I aimed to síríkc their leader (Pompeo) 
in the íace, the fear that hc experieneed made him tum his 
countenance away”—note how Cellini always puts the blame 
upon his adversar}'—“so that I cauglit him exactly under the 
car,” Theman dicá nf lhe hbv^ “a. úang J had jomr jnlcndrd— 
why âid he tum his face away?” . 

Cellini was lucky enough to escape the conscqucnces of this 
crime. The ncw Pope—Clement VII -was now dead—granted 
him a pardon on the ground that thc murder was an act of self- 
• deíense. “And it was a fortunate thing that they saved me. Fpi 
I proceedcd to astonish the world with thc marvels of my Creative 
genius.” More adventures, more loves, more crimes, His super- 
abündant energy was forever boiling over into ncw quarrels, and 
his exuberant imagination was forever cxaggerating small insults 
‘ into great injuries. Once, as he was traveling toward Florcnce, hc 
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stoppcd at an inn where tlic landlord insisted upon beíng paid 
“bcfore 1 went to sleep” instead of receiving hb pay, “as was 
customary, in the morning,” Fuming with rage, Celliní paid the 
inn-keeper “according to his evil incthod” and went to bed, “I 
bad a vcry ime bed, entirely new, and very clean. For all thb, 
I couldn’t fali asleep, medrtating all that níght how 1 must act 
to avenge mysdf. Once it came into my thoughts to set fire to 
the house; at another moment, to cut the throats of four fine 
horses that he had in his stable . . Finally, in the mornmg, he 
hit upon the Mowing revenge: “I took out of my pockçt a small 
knife that cut like a razor, and with that knifc I whittled four of 
his new beds into splmters.” By the time the inn-keeper was up, 
Cellini was already too far away to be overtaken. 

His fiery temper and his consuming energy resulted again and 
again in a physical breakdown. But out of every illrtess—once he 
was taken for dead and prepared for buríal—he eame out tvith 
greater vitality than before. “The reasoi^why I always recovered 
was that I followed my own prescriptiôns rather than thosc of 
the doctor ” Whatever Cellini did was—he was convinced—for 
CcUíni*s best. 

And Cellini—he was equally convinced—was the greatest of 
artists and the noblest of men. “In art,” he quotçs from a sonnet 
written about himself, “he is superior to all raen; in character, 
equal to all the angçls ” Whenever he undertook a job, he not 
only came up to eveiybodys expectations—he tells us—but he 
greatly surpassed them. In every new undertaking he tried not 
only to outdo his rivais, but to outdo himself. “Benvenuto” de- 
dares Cellini with the complacency of Little Jack Homer, “is 
the glory of the world.” 

Yet, on one occasion, his glory received the tamish of a prison 
sentence. He was charged with having stolen a number of pre* 
cious stoncs from the Popeb tiara. He defendcd himself vigor- 
ousíy against this charge and— he declares—completcly estab- 
lished his mnocence. "Yet so powerful were my enemies that I 
remained in prison as though I were guilty.” 
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His active body was corifined, bht not his active brain: He set 
to work devising a plan of escape’; and 3 ,.having devised it, he 
at once put it into cxecution. He secured from one of thè jailefs 
a pair of pincers, wrested away tke naiis which held together the 
iron bands of his cdl-door, slipped out at night through the 
loosened door, and then let himself down from the towcr by a 
ropc made out of a shcet which he had cut into stríps. “In my 
descent from the to^er, I had scraped the skin ofí the palms of 
my hands, which wére bleeding . , ” 

ThiSj kowever, was not the end of his troubles. When he tried 
to rise, he found that his leg had been broken in the escape. “Yet 
this did not dismay me . , . Binding the leg together wíth a 
strip of the cloth which I had used for my rope, I crawlcd to-. 
wards the city gate”—only to find it closed . . . “Nor did even 
this dismay me . . . Seeing a certain stone exactly beneath the 
gate, I laid hold of it: d tore it loose . , . And by thismeans I 
entercd the city of Rc & 

Whereupon a pack • ’ aogs “threw themselves upon me”— itis 
hard to tell where reality leaves off and CeUim’s imagination 
begins— “and bit me severely.” He fought the dogs ofí with his 
dagger, and dragged himself laboríously to the house of a friend. 

But he was discovered and taken back to prison—this time, as 
he thought, for life. 

His sufferings in prison were almost unendurahle. “I was 
carried into a dark chamber . . . where there was much water,. 
full of tarantulas and many noxious worms ... I remained 
continuously on a pallet of coarse hemp without being able to 
move, since I had a broken leg ... For one hour and a half 
of the day I had a little refiection of light which entered tHat 
miserable cavem by a very tiny aperture; and, during that shbrt 
space of time only could I read, and the rest of the day‘and of 
the night I remained ahvays in the dark,” His nails grew so long 
that he “couldnk touch himself without wounding himself,” and 
his teeth “died in their sockets,” so that their roots laceráted his 
gums. Again and again he tried to do away with himself; “but 
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some heavcnly powcr always held me batk.” The world, he felt, 
still needed his genius, which somehow, some time, would be 
able to reassert itself. With a little charcoal that he had found 
imbedded in the earthen floor, he drew upon the wall of his cell 
a picture of Jesus surroundcd by His angels. To this picture he 
prayed daily for his final delíverance. 

And dcliverance finally came. One day, just as he had con* 
cluded his prayer, his guardian angel lifted him up “after the 
manner of a whirlwmd” and— he tells us— carried him to 
Heaven. Here he spokc “face to face with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Virgin.” And they promised hhn to soften the 
hcarts of his jailers so that they would set him free. “And that 
very day I was set free.” 

As a proof of the divine grace that had enveloped him in 
Heaven, Cellini pointed out to his friends—“■'nd every one of 
them can see it”—a halo that hovercd rjstot his head. ‘This 
halo may be observed above my sha # . 'xTelliií moming from 
sunrise until two hours after sunrist • t ri:, nay be observed 
abo in the evening at sunset ...” 

Cellini had now arrived at the very apex. jelf-adoration. 

IV 

To celebrate his delíverance from prison, Cellini got Into an- 
other quarrel and commítted another murder—a rather strange 
business for a man with a halo. And then, to escape further 
trbuhlc, he went to Paris and entered the Service of King Francis 
I. At the kingb request, he undertook a group of three silver 
statues—“a work of genius such as even the andents. had never 
seen” 

The king was delighted with CellinTs art. But Cellini was not 
at all pleased with the king’s avance, “When we talked about my ‘ 
salary, the prince tried to beat me do™ as if I were a Ioad of 
wood.” However, they finally compromised upon a payment of 
750 gold ducats a year—“the same allowance that King Francis 
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had given to Leonardo da Vinci. This sum, though íar from suffi- 
cicntj was at least respectable.” 

There now began a períod of comparative quiet for “the great- 
est man that ever was boni 5í —-we are quoting Celfinfs own words 
about himself. lítider thc cooler rays of thc Parisian sun he-was 
able— as a general rale—to restrain his temper and to channel his 
superabundant energy into Creative work. Among the many things 
that he made for King Francis was a salt-cellar of ivory and gold. 
Cellini gives us a vivid dcscription of its exquistte design. “This 
salí-ccilar was ovai in shape ... and fashioned inío the (fig~ 
ured) likeness of the Sca and Earth, both seated. And they inter- 
twined theír legs, just as . . . the Sea rans ínto the Earth and 
the Earth juts into the Sea . . . And in the right hand oi íl:e 
Sea I had fíxcd a trident, and in iiis left hand I had placed a 
boat . . . which was to receive thc salt. There were beneath this 
said figure his fo']” animais of the Sca, each of thcm represented 
with the head o horse^and the tail of a fish . . . The waiter 
was enameled indie varíous colors of the waves . . . For thc 
Earth I had fashioned a very beauteous woman—with the Hom 
of Pienty in one hand, and in the other a small Ionian temple 
which was to receive the pcppçr. Beneath this fernale figure I had 
placed the handsomest animais that the Earth produces, And the 
roch of the Earth I depicted pardy ín enamel and partly in gold 
... I had then placed tliis work upon a pedestal of Black ebony 
carvea' ínto the íbur ligares of thc lYigíit, the üay, tfie Twifigfií, 
and the Dawn . . . Interspersed among these were the figures 
of thc four winds—the East, the North, the South and the W.est 
. . . awofktoaxousetheastonishmentandtheadmirationofall 
me» everywhere 

Eloquent as he was ín extolling the virtucs of his own work, he 
was equally eloquent in disparagmg thc defects of his rivais’ 
works. Asked to explain why he dislíked the Hercules of Bandi- 
nello, he said: “Because it is bad, from top to toe . . . If you 
were to shave the hair off the skull, there wouldnT be left enough 
of a head to.house liis brain ... As regards the face, there’s no 
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telling whether it represente the features of a man or of an ox . . , 
The shoulders resemble the two pommels of an asss saddle . . . 
His breasts and the rest of his müscles are not copied from thosc 
of a man, but are drawn from an old sack full of melons , ♦ . 
And now Jook at the legs; they seem to have no connecdon with 
that ugly body. You can’t tell upon which of his legs hc is resting 
his weight . . . The calves have neíther muscles nor sinews nor 
blood . . . And his feet are so utterly devoid of Ufc that one of 
them scems to be buried ih the earth and the other shrivded in a 
flame . . 

His causúc tonguc fmally resuited in a quarrei between Cehini 
and the king. Disappointed at the royal negleet of an artist 
“greater even than Michelatlgelo,” Cellini returned to the hot sun 
and the fiery adventures of his native Florence. Added to his 
“natural” vices, he was now accuscd of an “unnatural” idee and 
was contpeiled to fiee from the city until the storm blew over, And 
then came a pardon from the duke, and Cellini retumed to his 
aberrations under serene skies again. Serene, but for one dark 
cloud that tempted him—to quote his picturesque expression— 
“to throw myself ínto despairAmong his iUegitimate chüdrcn 
there was a two-year-old son whom he loved better than his own 
life. One day he went to visit this cbild whom he had placed with 
a wet-nurse. “When I reached him, I found him in good health, 
and I so unhappy kissed him.” But when Cellini rose to depart, 
'the child clung to him with his little hands, and “with a passion 
of tears and screams” begged his father not to go. “ít seemed as 
if he had a presentiment of some great tragedy.” And sure 
enough, three days afterhis retum to Florence, Cellini heard that 
the wet-nurse had acddentally smothered his little son. “And this 
news,” writes Cellini, “gave me sq great a sorrow as I have never 
felt a greater.” 

V 

The fires and the desires of his youth had now almost com- 
pletely subsided. When his enemies insulted him, he no longer 
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rushed upon them with his sword. Instead, lie transíixed-them 
with his pen. But his larapoons were no Icss keen than his sword» 
thrusts. 

And equalíy kecn was the cver-shining instrument of his genius, 
Like Michelangelo, he had that rare faculty of improving with 
age. “My last Works”— and he spoke the simple truth—“were the 
best. >} Wheo he unveilcd his statue of Perseus, hundrcds of sonnets'' 
in praise of the work were nailed to the posts of his door. “For, 

< since it was the vacation at the University of Pisa, all those most 
excellenüy Icamed scholars vicd with onc another upon that 
subject,” 

This nnveiling of the Per seus was the culmination of CdiimV 
triumph, He was now universally rccognizcd as one of the great- 
est artists of ail time. 

And now, having tasted all the exdting plcasurcs.of lifc, he 
settled down to the more quicting contcntmentó of old age. He 
bought a. íarm, entered üte primary grade of the Holy Orders, 
and— at the age of sixty—married for the first time. He ushered 
into the world—with or without benefit of clergy—five daughters 
and three sons, the last of whom was bora when Cellini wás 
síxty-nine ycars old. 

The following year the young-old artist laid down the hurden 
of a too impetuous life. And the world was so much the emptier 
for the passing of one who had proved himself “a master of the, 
greatest as weli as of the smallest tirings” ' ' 
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Important Dates in Lif< 

i552~Born. 

!§õS—Entmd Oxford {bul 
never graduated). 

1569—Volunteered to serve with 
French Htíguenots. 

1580—Scrvcd as captam in Bril- 
ish injantry. 

1582 —Bccame favorüe QtÉriífoft 
court. 

ítfg—Recemd, from Queen 
Elizabcth } grant of Dur- 
ham House. 

1584—Kmghte'd, 

1584-87—Sent expeditioiis to 
Virgínia, 


of Sir Walter Raleigh 

1587—Appointed Captain of the 
RoyalGuarâ . 

2592 —Lost Queen. Elizabetlds 
favor . 

1 5%~$xploreâ South America, 
iggy—Rcgained Queerís favor. 
1600—Appointed governor of 
Jerscy, 

1603—Sent by King James to 
Toioer. 

1616—Relcascd. 

Madc second voyage to 
■ South America. 
iôi8~0ctober 29, executcd. . 



Sir Walter Raleigh 

1552-1618 


He hath been a star at which thc world hath gazed. But 
stars . * . müst fali when they trouble the sphere wherein they 
abide,” A guiding star hc appcared to those who dared to follow 
—too briüiartt for thc early dawn that was thç age in ■svhich his 
course was set. Eyes that had long looked on darkness were daz- 
zled and aíraid. And in their fear, they needs must dcstroy that 
which they could not comprehend 

Of Walter Raleigh’s childhood, there is littlc known. Bom 
(1552) oí seafaring people in the West Countiy, he seemed írom 
the start to have becn compounded of tempest and fire. Early his 
eyes were drawn toward the sails that slipped silently beyond the 
horízon, embarked upon the extinng adventure of the unexplored. 

An insatiable curiosity for the iinknown impelled him to seek 
in every k fidd where there was knowledge to be gleaned. Yet no 
dull bookwonn he. His quick mind soon absorbed a subject and 
tumed to fresher fields. 

At sixteen he tmcred Oxford where he was “worthily esteemed 
a profident in oratory and philosophy.” But his attendance was 
iar from being worthy of esteem. 

Like a small boat on a large sca, his early yeats—now in full 
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view upon a wave’s crest, now lost to sight in the trough. En- 
listing in the French and Irísh 1 wars, he displayed for tHc first 
time the quality that was to mark his entire career. In the presence 
of danger he was without thought of self but fuil of concem for ' 
those under him. See him standing “with a pistol in the one hand 
and his iron-shod quarter-staff in the otherfending off a smail 
army, whilst his escort passes safely over a river. 

Ruthless in the protection of his comrades, he was all-too- 
leníent in the defense of his own interests. Again and again it was 
to prove his undoing, this too great generosity toward an enemy. 
A man too big for his age, he was unable to conceive of souls so 
smail that they wouiàn’ t treat him as he treated lhem. 

Such is the rathcr hazy picture of Raleigh in his youth, That. 
this picture is not more concrete is due partly to Raleigh’s own 
fault. “Whosoever in writing a modem history shall follow truth 
too near the heelshe observed, “it may haply strike out his 
teeth.” \-\t 

Yet this much we know from his subsequent life. Fate has 
prepared him for a stellar role. At twenty-nine, formed as to 
character and endowed with personal charm, he is led to whcre 
the stage is set. He is sent to court beãring dispatches. There, 
attracting the Queen’s notice, he becomes the central figure in a. 
drama that has thrilled and horrified the ages. 

II 

Raleigh “réquested the Queen 3 s ear; he got it in a trice.” Destiny 
had broúght together these two for many purposes. Elizabeth 
loved a soldier. She w’as a ivoman peculiarly sensible to masculinc 
attractions. Wearíed by the heavy-handed fawning of her coür-'. 
tiers, she found in Raleigh an intellect equal to her own, a counsel 
she could respect. • 

Raleigh, “darling of the English Cleópatra,” is a figure to fire 
Üie imagination. Adcquate to all situations, he rises gaílantiy to 
the romantic gestures demanded of him. As when—for example 
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^“spreading hís doak ín a plashy place, whereupon thc Quccn 
treads geníly over,” he receíves the Royaí smi/e mth bended head. 
And is rewarded by many a cloak in retiim. 

Knowing thc Queen’s love of public devotion, gafiy he fuMs 
hís role. With a diamond he jnscribes bis admíration on a wm- 
dowpane where all may see: 

“Fain would I ríse, yet fear to fali.” 

And waiting he receíves the Queen’s reply, transferred through 
the selfsarae médium: 

“If thy heart faíb thee, climb flot at all.” 

Hc had passcd the first test; Elizabeth was satisfied. And now 
began an assodation that was to change the course oí histoxy. Fox 
Raleigh was the first Englishman to dream of Empire—the first, 
colotiizer in a nafion that was to colonize onothird oí the world. 
The Queen was “much taken with his elocution,” and night and 
day she listened to liis plans. Elizabeth possessed an intelíeçt that 
could follow his fancyJar beyond the boundaríes of her little 
island. Understandable, then, that she wished him, always by her 
side. Having appointed him to a post in Ireland, she changed her 
mind and ordered him to stay at court, Iest in his traveis he “get 
knodt on the head ” 

Steadily he róes ín the Queeids esteem. Grant foüows grant, 
nntíl Raleigh is a man of wealth. But prospcrity is the father of 
envy. With the growth of hís prestige, there is an equal growth 
of his unpopularity. Heis too jmpatient to court tlie opinion of the 
rabble—“the dogs that bark at those they know not.” At cvery 
tum his swift searching stride causes him to tread on sensitive 
toes. And when they retaliate, there is venom in their kid. 

Yet thus far they are unable to do him hann. The arc of his 
fortune is on the upward swíiig. Elizabeth is generous with her 
favorite. He is Xord Warden of the Tanneries. Hc is kníghted. 
He is Captain of .the Queen’s Guard. Though generally “thc best 
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hated man in the world,” in his own province he is adored, There 
he has established a miners’ council. SUpping away from the satins 
and the perfumes of the court, he meets his own peopje.-Thcre, 
upon a high tower, mist enshrouded, he confers with the miners 
—speaking that soft West Country burr that Elizabeth finds so 
enchanting. 


III 

Raleigh scorned the rabble in the mass, yet loved the individual 
common man. Throughout his life hc tried to bring decency and 
justice into a world whose only jusüce was might and whose only 
decency was victory. 

None better than Raleigh knew the wanton crudty inflicted 
upon the Irish, those stubborn people who loved their land better 
than their life. It was he who first propounded self-rule for them. 
Remínding Elizabeth of their courage, he suggested that she gain 
the confidence of their chieftains who in tum would gain the 
confidencc of their people. Thus they might establish a protector- 
ate, and end the Wholesale slaughter of a nation in religiohs 
name. 

Elizabeth saw the wisdom of his reasoning, and in all his plans 
concurred. But the Irish leaders wcre not ready for this civilizing 
influence. At such distance, royal commands could be disobeyed, 
and words made to appear other than what they meant. There 
was only onc Raleigh, and he could not he everywhere. 

Not when his presence is demanded at court, and his heart is 
centered upon his first love—the American colonies. Time and 
: again he stands at the wateris edge and gazes with a sad cxalta- 
tion upon the men “going down to The sea in ships” His spirit 
sails to Virgínia, while his person remains at the commànd of the 
Qucen. Elizabeth has promísed to defray all his expenses if only 
he will stay near her and let bthers go to Virgínia in his place. 

Móre grants, more lands. On his Irish estates Raleigh has cul* 
tivated .tíie lowly potato,. has popularized the smoking of the 
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“vilc-wccd”—tobacco. These, with thc trees and the shrubs from 
thc colony whíeh he has transplante d onto English soil are thc 
only tangiblc proofs of his dream. The fifit Virgínia colony had 
prospered for a while and then ended in thc desertíon oí all the 
settlcrs. Of the second colony, all the members had becn massa- 
cred. He sends out a third colony. Virgínia has become a rieve 
into which he pours his fortune. An endless stream of more men, 
more ships, more supplies, Leashed like a restless mastiff at the 
cmirt, he must watch the bungling oí thosc pennitted to go, must. 
fret at those who antagonize the natives in defiance of his rc- 
peated counscl to friendliness and peace. 

Eventually he tums the whole project over to the Virginia 
Company. For now there are other matters that occupy the atten- 
tion oí Raleigh, of all England. The long dreaded Spanish 
Armada ís on thc way. Galvanized into action, Raleigh throws 
himself into the planning of fortifications and of Coastal dcíenses. 
But when the actual fighting commences, Raleigh ís left without 
a command. The Queen's favorite must not risk his neck. Chafing 
at the inactivity, hc must remain at court—chained to a petticoat. 

And then, release at Iast. Ehzabeth sends him to order an 
attaek. Gallanüy the little fleet, outmanned twenty to onc, sets 
forth. The elemcnts have espoused the English cause. A strong 
tempest on the day of the battle. With wind and wave fighting on 
their side, they drive off the Spanish Armada. Raleigh cries for 
purstht and complete anmhrlation.But England is satisfied. She 
acccpts her victory with modest gratitude. “tfod blew with his 
winds, and the cnemy vvas scattered.” 

IV 

Raleigh is in danger of being superseded. Another man has 
caught the Queen*s roving eye. Young Essex. A strange rivalry 
has arisen between these two men. The nineteen-year-old Essex 
is jealous oí the Queen’s high regard for the maturc Raleigh, He 
tries to poison the Dueen’s earara ins t him. AnH RaMtrK •», r™. 
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taiii of the Qüeen’s Guard, is compelled to listen to the aspersions 
cast upon him by this saucy Iittlc schcolboy. EHzabeth enjoys the 
rivalry. Yet for all of Essexs youthful charms, Raíeigh is the 
man whose wisdom she estecras. Staundily she defends hira. Essex 
complains againsfher partiality. “She came to speak of that knave 
Raleigh, and it scemcd she could not well endureanything to be 
spoken against him.” , , " 

Essex is losing ground. Bis attempts to dislodge his rival have 
served only to strengtheri Raleigh’s position. The mystcrious wind-. 
ing of the thread of Destíny. What mtght have scemcd a mis- 
fortune, proved actually to be Raleigh’s good liick. England had 
dccided on reprisals against Spain. Raleigh reccivcd permission 
to join tlie crusade while Essex vvas ordered to remain behind in 
silken dalliance. But Essex was young and impetuous. Defying the 
Queen, hc joincd the fleet. And the strange'rivalry continued on 
the high seas. With a stubbom perversity, Essex ovemtled eyery 
one of Raleigh^ plans, and the man of judgment must needs yield 
to Essexs greater rank. 

Strangely enough—again that mystcrious winding of Destinfs 
thread—Raleigh had conceived a genuine fondness for the hcad- 
strong youth. In dispatches to the Queen, he raade excuses for his 
rivaTs mistakes even while Essex was pecvishly endeavoring to 
undemiine him. Scorc anothcr point for Raleigh. From EHzabeth 
he receives a gold chain—token of her trust in him, the snub 
dicftsíi.tft. Exsfox. 

But Raleiglds position is far from secure. At home the jackals 
are makíng holiday. Interpreüng his abscnce as disfavor on the 
part of the Queen, they greedily set about usurping his propertíes 
and rights. In Ireland, too, the natives confiscate his .lands— 
those bogs whích he has reclaimed through his system of drainage 
■ and convertéd into rich soil for their advantage. ... 

And then, another twist of Destiny’s tliread, and Raleigh’s 
fortune is again on tlie rise. Essex has cominitted the uníorgivablc 
sin.;He has taken himself a bride. Banishing Essex, EHzabeth re- 
• instates Raleigh and showers gifts upon him. She presents him 
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with Sherborae—a manor hotise of breath-taking beauty but of 
an accursed history. It is whispered that al1 who come into pos* 
session of Slierbomc are destined to die on the scaffold. 

In the meantime, Raleíghb wealth has melted away. Gone in 
lecMess gifts to his íricnds. “When vrifl you ccase to be a pau* 
per?” the Queen asks him, 

“When your Majesty ceases to be a benefactor,” Raleigh re* 
plies, 

For the moment he basfe in the sun of the Queen’s favor. But 
this moment is of brief duration. Thercare whispered rumors, 
they grow louder, they reach the Queen. Raleigh has seduced 
Elizabcth Throckmorton. He "hath been too inward with one of 
her Majesty’s maids. The explorer hath discovered not a new 
continent, but a ncw incontinent.” The Queenb wrath is dreadfui 
to behold, Raleigh tries to escape, but he is overtaken and with 
his paramour sent to the Tower. Eventually, a secret marriage 
comes to light. Lady Raleigh is banished to Sherborae, there to 
begin her married life alone. But Raleigh remains a prísoner. His 
hot blood has spumed Eiizabeth Tudor for Elizabcth Throd* 
morton. Let him cool it off amidst the damp stones of the Tower. 

V 

Nominally a prisoner, Raleigh is—within limitations—at liberty 
under guard. Yet his complete freedom is a hopc that Elizabeth 
stubbomly is determinedto postpone. And then once again Des* 
tiny takes a hand. A number of heavily freightcd Portuguese 
viseis, driven by the English, have run aground, The countryside 
in fevered actívity is looting and carrying away the treasurc. The 
English sailors, shocked at Raldgh’s imprisonment, demand his 
presence to restore order. Under guard, he is sent to their aid* 
His míssion having been accomplished, Raleigh is denied his 
share of the prize. His freedom, the Queen contends, is more than 
ample payment for his Service. With this he must be content, and 
with "banishment from the Royal Presence." 
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Contentment for the first time. As Ralcigh the courtier dis- 
appears, Ralcigh the man emerges. His rich personality has blos- 
somed into full flower. With his devoted wife—“Dcar Bcss”—he 
improves Sherbome, experimenting with tlie healing qualitics of 
many herbs. Marriage has sounded a decp chord in his nature. He 
has bccomc a man of rich emotions and large thoughts. Poet 
himself, he is the friend of poets. He is preoccupied tvith the 
mystery of death, and with the transient futility of all earthly 
progress. "The long day of mankind draweth fast toward an cve« 
ning, and the wor!d’s time and tragedy are nearly at an end” 

He has begun to question the narrow sectarian System of his 
age. Deeply religious, he tries to find a universal truth, a common 
básis for all religion, The Puritans are making hcard their small 
voice, crying in the wildcrncss of intolerancc. Raleigh enlists in 
defense of their right to worship as thcy will, But he himself is in 
disgracc and powerless to lcnd them substantial aid, 

Restless again. No extended intcrludcs cf pastoral contentment 
for Ralcigh. That dreaming look has once more oversprcàd his 
countenancc. Thosc brooding eycs are now focused upon Guiana. 
It is believed that the deposed Incas have formed a new civiliza- 
tion of fabulous wealth. “Through the veins of Guiana flows a 
stream of gold” 

Elizabeth grants him a patent to “discovcr and subdue heathen . 
lands.” In 1595 he sets sail for Guiana, whose chicftains joyously 
'malrami + híên hluenítm fr/um aram HVíhi new hiupe*híC’; 

join forces against the Spanish whose cruelties have depopulated 
their towns and confiscated their treasures. Raleigh rcturns to 
England, witli a promise to send ships and supplics to Guiana. A 
great vision has lircd his mind—the vision of a new world “wherc 
men shall live in fruitful amity.” Justice and pcace shall reign in' 
this new world under tlie protection of the old. 

In England once again, he can find no audicnce for his brave 
dream. The Qucen is "old and full of sleep.” The court and coun- 
cil have no time for this “impractical dreamer with his grandiose 
schemcs.” The Elizabethan Age is fast drawing to a closè. 
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Dark shadows hovcr in the offing—darkest of aU, the Scotch 
James, who seems the likeliest successor to the Englísh throne. 
AIready the opportunists are courting that weak and depraved 
spirit. False lips are pouring poison into that willing ear. “Ra* 
leigh is the man that you must fear and hate.” Raleigh, sturdy 
oak with head cloud-wreathed in thoughts oi bright tomorrows, 
is all unaware of the sly foxes gnawitig at his roots. 

VI 

There are sad days ahead for England. Raleigh views with mis- 
giving a dismal fature in which James, with Robert Cecii and his 
ilk, will guide the desünics of their country. Elizabeth is feeble; 
the reins rcst looscly in her palsicd hands. But Raleigh still labors 
faithfully in her behalf. At last he is permittcd to track the Span- 
iard to his lair. 

With a small fleet, he surprises the unsuspecting enemy. His 
couragc, like a giant magnet, draws the entite contingent behind 
him to a supêrhuman effort. The city of Cadiz is overwhelmed 
and sacked. The Spanish domination is at an end. England is 
now supreme upon the waves. 

But the Queen is not as jubilant as once she raight have been, 
Sick and coníined to the Palace, she is tired of her public affairs 
and saddened by the puetile blustcrings of Essex. 

Raleigh, too, is sad at the sight of a courageous life wasted. He 
attempts to reason with him, But a dread disease is consuming 
Essex, is gnawing at hís brain. His wild rantings culminate in an 
insurrection against Elizabeth. Captured, he remains vindictive 
to the end, striving to implicate Raleigh in a treason plot. With 
great reluctance the Queen signs the young hsurgent’s death 
warrant, The execution tnakes heartsick both Elizabeth and Ra* 
leigh. With veiy real aflccüon they had watthed this wayward 
child, boping that eventually he might come into the fold. And 
their hope was dead. 

Raleigh’s health is failing. One by one his contemporaries are 
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disappearing from thê scene. The gaUant days of adventure in 
Merrie England are over. Ponderous, petty men are setting the 
stage for the advent of King James. 

The Qucenis dead. Long live the King! Elizabeth has joined 
her Maker (March, 1603) and James has ascended the throne. 
Raleigh remains alone. Last of the Elizabethans, first of the Mod¬ 
ems, he hovers suspended between two worlds. And England lies 
submerged in the darlmess into which her lecherous king has 
plunged her. The arts and the Sciences—the glory of Elizabetes 
rdgn—are discouraged. Superstition and witchcraft have spread 
over the land. There is no seat for Raleigh at this “banquet of 
backwardness,” Slowly James and his little men weave the net 
in which theyintend to stifle Sir Walter’s life. 

One by one his granis, lands, prívüeges, tídes are strípped. 
from him. Only Sherbome remains; and on this, too, James has 
fixed his greedy gaze. Now they pull the drawstríng, and the net 
doses. Raleigh is arrested, charged with treason. He is granted a 
“trial,” the injustíce of which has rarely been equaled. Not a 
single witness could be found to testify against Raleigh. The only 
evidence as to his guilt was a deposition wrung from a coward 
whom tliey dared not surmnon into court. From a Tower cell, this 
pnsillammons Cobham every moming petmed notes implicating 
Raleigh, and every aftemoon wrote letters vindicating him. Fi- 
nally, after several days of this legalistic farce, the judges found 
Raleigh guilty—-at the Kingjs command. With head held high, 
he received the sentence: “To be hanged by the neck, cut down 
living, and his heart removed, before the populace.” 

VII 

Raleigh’ s final speech before the judges. A plea not for mercy, 
not for justice,‘but that he may die an honorable death instead of 
beíng barbarously mangled in accordance with their verdict. The 
judges, aghast at what they have been compelled to do, give their 
•. conscnt—some, with tear-dimmed eyes. , . ■ ' , 
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A stunned àlence: descends upon the court as Raleigh is led 
away. Cccil, as hc accompanics hím to the Tower, wecps. “Ra* 
Idgh, 1 ’ he rcports, “conducted himselí with admirablc erecúon, 
yçt iri suâi sort as a con d emflcd man shonld” 

AH England was shocked at the íarcical tríal. So transparent 
had becn the sham, so obvious Raleigh’s innocence, that nobody 
had anticipated the outcome. The very judges who had tried him 
were appalled at tlicir own deed. “Wc ate sending an iimocent 
man to his death.” 

As the Tower door dangs shut, he leaves behifld an affçctionate 
peoplç. Raleigh pampercd was despised. But Raleigh condemned 
is the idol oí England. Everybody damors for his release. Even 
Quecn Anne has added her voice to the general outery. But the 
cards are stacked against hítn. James is determíned to get him out 
of the way. His mind has bcen too completely poisoned by the 
enemies of Raleigh. The condemned man awaits his end with 
calm resignation, His thoughts are for othcrs. On the eve of exe* 
cution he writes to his Dear Bess, “J beseech you for the love you 
bare me living, that you do not hide yourself many days . . . 
Your mounúng cannot avail me that am but dust.” 

The day is come. Sadistic James has prepared an extra treat 
for the man he hates. The gcaffold is set up beneatíi Raleigh’s 
window, and he is the last to be executed. He is to watch the 
others die, in order that his agony may be “tbus duly prolonged.” 
- And now we see enacted a comedy sa fraught with, vicious cutt- 
ning that only a warped mentality could have conceived it. Each 
of the condemned men is led onto the scaffold, then granted a 
repríeve. The crowd mutters. The last man has been led away. 
But what of Raleigh? He has witnessed the release of his íellow 
prisoners, but what is to be his own fate? As long as hc dares, 
James withholds the climax—savoring to the full his grim jest. 
But the crowd grows restive, tbc muttmngs becomefouder. Now, 
at last, James announccs the finale, RaJeigVs sentence is com* 
mutçd to life ímprisonment. A glonous joke! Living dçath íor 
the man who loves life so wcll. 
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VIII 

' A PoicNANT drama— the story oí Ralcigh’s imprísonment in lhe 
Tower. His ccll had bccome a place of pilgrimage. A new savíor' 
of his peoplc. While the magic-makers wcre concocting poisonous 
love philters and cbarms, Raleigh had Ieamed to brcw herbs into 
hcaling medicines. To him came the sickly Qucen Anne, now his 
staunch friend. He cured her of her illness with his Oil of Balsam,- 
1 Ceaselcssly she cxtollcd its virtues, and ccasdcssly she sued for 
Raleigh^ pardon. 

Astrange man, Raleigh—officially dead, who yet refused to die. 
Innumerablc legends sprang up about him. The world’s great 
joumeycd to his side. The warden, jealous of his prisoncr, at- 
tempted through rcstrictions to curb his growing popularity. “Sir 
Walter liath converted a littlc hen-house in the garden into a still, 
where he doth spcnd his time all the day in his distillations . \.. 
If a brick Avall wcre built, it would be more safe and convenient.” 
The wall was built, and Raleigh even more closcly confíned. 

And now Raleigh is very ill. The prison dampness and .the river 
mists arc taking their toll. His left sídc is paralyzed, spcech is 
* difficult, It is ncccssary to remove him from the riverside. Once 
again he has his littlc hen-house. 

But not his pcacc. With petty pcrsecutions the warden con¬ 
tinues toplague him. Raleigh endeavors to rise above these yexa- 
tions. He is happy in a ncw friend. Prince Henry, a youngstcr 
with a prodigious intellect, has found his way into lhe Tower. 
With Raleigh he discusses the affairs of State. And for his guidancc 
Raleigh writes A History of the Modem World. The young Prince 
has exacted from James the promise that at Christmas Raleigh 
will be released. But shortly before Christmas Prince Henry dies. 
The rumor of poison flies from tongue to tongue. And Raleigh 
remains in the Tower ... 

Always he protests his innoccncc, proclaims his loyalty to the. 
crown. At last James attends to his pleas. The prison doors swing 
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open (1616) and Raleigh steps forth. But not into frccdom. 1 ^ 
pardon accompanies thc rdease. King James has other plans for 
Raleigh. 

AU unsuspecting, Rakigli accepis the teitns propesed. He is 
to head an expedition to Guiana, tbere to locate and to work thc 
gold mine distovered on thc previous voyage, Fot this ventute hc 
is made Admirai. AU «penses are to be met from his own puise, 
but thc crown is to receivc the lion’s share of thc profits. A royal 
bargain, this. James, cringing beneath the threats of thc Spanish 
ambassador, haspromised Raldgh’s hcad to Spain. 

In Guiana, Raleigh Jmows a few short wedb of happmtss, Hc 
roams over the countryside coUectíng herbs for medicinal pur- 
poses. But one day a small company of his men sails up thc 
Orinoco, Êeeking thc mine, Met vi th firc from a Spanish to^vn, 
they retura the firc. Thcse unfortunate shots rcach round thc 
world. Spain proclaims that England has violated her peace pact, 
and that Raleigh is the culprit. Word reaches Guiana that James 
has denounced him as a traitor, has swom that hc must hang. 
Dovm tumbies Raieigh’s house uí gilded cards, as the tnith flashes 
upon íüs stunned mind. Hc is thc vietim of a plot. ActuaUy, hc 
had sailtd from England with a noosc already draped aboüt his 
neck. 


IX 

Raleich, left to rot in prison, had stirred thc world. And now, 
tossed to the Spaniards, once more hc refused to stay put. He 
rnshed back to England, determined to clcar his name, 

King James is in a fury, Can’t a monarch rid himself of this 
troublesomc visionary, whose courage verges on the foolhardy? 
Yes, there still remains the execution block. Again tlie Tover 
rcccivcs its guest. And James demanda thc death sentence ott any 
charge that can be trumped up. 

The rotten timber of James’* reign is çrumbling. TrembUng 
behínd his barricade of evil deeds, hç wiclds now but little power. 
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Valiantly Raleigh defends himself, refuting all charges brought 
against him. The judges are unable to corivict him. 

But James must have his life. That-old trick again. The un- 
proved and forgotten treason charge is dusted off and hung ohce 
' more upon Raleigh. Again he hears his death sentence pro 
nounced. Again he prepares himself for the end. 

X 

Aware of Raleigh’s widespread popularity and of his own de- 
spised position, James hastens the execution. 

To the Towef come friends to offer consolation. They íind an 
exalted Raleigh, who proceeds to console them. Already he has 
cast off his earthly bonds. He walks in realms that transcend the 
flesh and all things temporal; “The world’s but a larger prison 
out of which some are daily selected for execution,” he writes, 

Lord MayoFs Day. A vast crowd is gathered around the scaf- 
fcld. They pity and admire as Raleigh is led forth, Too weakto 
walk alone, he is supported on each side. Tall and erect, with. 
white head raised high, he has a jest or a word of cncouragement 
for 1 every one of them. Draining the proffered cup of sack, he 
observes, “Tis agood drinkif a man mightbut tarryby it” His 
warm smile moves even his enemies to tears. 

From the scaffold he begs indulgence. Should he tremble, let 
it not be mistaken for cowardice. “ Tis but that the hour of his 
ague is upon him.” 

Many feared that Raleigh might sway the crowd against the 
King. But even at this hour, he is without malice. “What have I 
to do with kings, who am about to go before the King of Kings!” 

The executioner breaks down, and weeps. Kneeling besidc 
him, Raleigh places his palms upon the man’s shoulders and 
exhorts him to do his appointed task well. “When I hold forth 
‘ my hands,” he tells him, “strike.” Raleigh rests his head upon the 
block and holds out his hands. StilI the axe is stayed. “Strike, 
mah, strike!” he cries. Two swift strokes, and all is over. An awèd 
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-hush descends üpon the spectators. They draw away from one an¬ 
other. A man’s voice cries, ‘There was never such another head 
to be cut off! 1 * 1 

“A)e,“ cries an answering voice, “and will there ever be such 
another hand to help a poorsouí?” 
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lmportant Dates in Life of Shakespeare 


1564—Born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, 

1582—Married Ann Hathaway . 

1584—Compelled to leave Strat- 
ford for poaching. 

1592 — Attained success as actor 
and playwright. 

1593— Pnblishcd Venus and 
Adónis. ' 

1594— 1610—Aded and 1mote 


plays, at the rate of two a 
year. 

1597—Bought a house at Strat- 
ford. \ 

1602—Bought a large estatcat 
Stratford. 

7609 — Published collcdion of his 
sonneís. 

j6io—Retired to Stratford. 
j6i6—March 25, wrote his wili 

Abril 00 dii>f! . 



WiUiam Shakespeare 

1564-1616 



Of all lhe mysteries in the world, lhe genius of Shakespeare 
is the most difficult to cxplain, His parents were rather less than 
ordinary, His father, a glover and woobstapler, was not ablc even 
to sign his name. Shakespeare came of an obscure line, blazed 
across the skies, and thcn left an equally obscure line after him. 
Of his three daughters, two were of average intelligence and the 
third was do^vnright stupid. 

Much ink has been spilled in the battle of scholars who have 
tried to prove that the plays of Shakespeare were written by a 
man with another name. What a useless thing to waste our time 
in such empty pedantries! The work that goes uoder lhe name of 
Shakespeare seems as ínfmitely beyond the ability of a professor as 
it is above the capadty of a butcher, Whatever may have been 
the trainíng or the social standing of the author, it is amaríng 
that anyone bearing a rnere human name should have produced 
a rose of such divine sweetness. 

Shakespeare was a freak of nature—a demigod bom out of the 
race of men. No crític as yet, not even Carlyle or Emerson or 
Brandd or Kittredge or Tainç, has been able to probe to the 
depths of Shakespeare’s mind. And the chances are that no crític 
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ever will. To understand Shakespcarc is to understand the com* 
plex mystery of creàtion. For his plays are a reproduction, in 
miniature, of the whole stupendous drama of life. 

Shakespcarc was a man gifted with the tlioughts and the Iam' 
guage of a god. Yct, externaliy, his life was anything but godlikc. 
The carcer of this greatest of poets was quite unpocíical, At four- 
tecn he was apprenticed to a butcher, At seventeen he was looked 
upon as onc of the most reckless tipplers and wildest roisterers in 
the town of Stratford. At eíghteen hc seduced—or perhaps was 
seduced by—Ann Hathaway, a woman of twenty-six. He married' 
her in the nick of time, as she w r as about to becomc a molher. 
Shortly after his marriage to her, he fled from Stratford in order 
to avoíd arrest for deer-steaiing. Corning up to London, he drifted 
into the theatrical channels and started out as a lovr comedian— 
one of “His Majcst/s poor players.” For the next seventeen .years 
hc devoted himself to the writing of sublime dramas and to the 
actíng of motlcy parts in them. He was an indiíTcrcnt actor; and 
as for his plays, hc never thought enough of them to get them 
publishèd during his lifctime. 

He made moncy ín his profession, Icnt out some of it on inter- 
est, invested the profits in reai estate, lmew how to drive.a hard 
bargain, had his debtors imprisoned whcn they were delinquent 
in their payments, visited his family once a ycar, and finally 
bought an estate in Stratford and settled down to a life of com-. 
. monplace respcctabHity as a gcntleman farmer. 

His conduct during his stage career, however, was anything but 
respectable. On one occasion he drank himself into such a stupor 
that he was found the next morning under a tree by the roadside. 
He had his share of unsucccssfül love affairs. “VTicn my love 
swears that she is made of truth,” he complains (Sormct .138), 
“I do believe her, though I know she lies.” Apparently he was 
not much of a ladies’ man. The gentlewomen of London pre- 
ferred the young lords, with their yellow curls and courtly man- 
ners, to the somewhat imeouth country burftpkm who wrote 
poetry and playcd the clown, Yet within his own little circle of 
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actors and playwrights hc was able now and then to outwit his 
rivais. An anecdote, written in 1602 on the authority of Toolcy, 
relates bcw “his cnmrade Burbadge, who played Richard III, 
having a rendezvous with the wife of a Citizen, Shakespeare went 
before, was well received, and was pkasantly occupicd when 
Burbadge arrived, to whom he sent the message that AVilliam the 
Conqueror came before Richard III.” 

His family life seems to have been rather stormy. Whatever his 
success with other peopIe’s wives, he enjoyed very Iittle success 
with his own. To Ann Hathaway, he was anything but William 
the Conqueror. She nagged him to the very end of his life, and 
hc retaliatcd by leaving her in his will his “second-bcst” bed— 
nothing more. 

This, in brief, is the story of Shakespeare’s life. But it gives us 
not the slightest insight into the story of Shakespeare’s mind. As 
a man he was, like most of us, just a Iittle higher than Caliban— 
one of thç earthiest of his creations. But as a teacher of mankind, 
he seems to belong to another planet, bom as if by accident into 
this puny-mmded race of ours. 

The íoremost inteUects in the world have tried to grapple with 
the intcllcct of Shakespeare and to reduce his ideas to a logical 
sequencc. But in vain. The critics have made him cut to be, in 
tum, a patriot and a paeifist, a Catholic and an infidel, a ser- 
monizer and a cynic, a humanitarian and a misanthrope, a 
dcmocratic utopian and a royahst snob. He was none of thesc; pr 
rathtr—amazing paradox!—all of these in one. His genius tran- 
scended the ideas and the beliefs of any one man, or of any group 
of men. He entered with an equal degree of sympathy and aflec- 
tion into the mind of every character that he created. Caliban was 
as mtimate a part of Shakespeare as Prospero. The mind of 
x Shakespeare was co-extcnsive with the mind of the human race. 

We shall make no effort to analyze Shakespeare or to delve 
extensively into the “antres vast and magicai groves” of hismn* 
fathomable genius. It would be useless to try it. For greater minds 
have made the attempt and failed, The art of litcrary criticism 
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has not as yet invented the yardstick thatcan gauge the dimen- 
sions of Shakespeare 3 s intellect. A 1 I we shall try to do here is to. 
explore a little way into one of the many corners of Shakspeare’s 
mind—to dip up, as it were, a mere'thimbleful of wisdom out of 
the inexhaustible ocean of his genius. 1 - 

With this object in view, let us glance at three of his plays 
which represent him. in three of his distinct attitudes toward life 
—first as a satiríst, then as a man of the world, and finally as a 
philosopher. These three plays are —Timon of Athens } Hamlet, 
and The Tempest. 


II 

In Timon of Athens Shakespeare cries out against the injustice • 
of the world with the bittemess of an Isaiah. In his other plays he 
simply rairrors life, but he rarely moralizes about it. When, occa* 
sionally, he does stop in his dramatic action to offer a hasty com*. 
ment on life, he dismisses it, like some superior visitor from 
another planet, as an insubstantial and wortWess drcam—“a tale 
told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 5> But 
in Timon of Athens his contempt fiares up into indignation. Life 
here is a tale told, not by an idiot, but by a crafty devil. And far 
from signifying nothing, it signifies treachery, meanness, hatred, 
hypocrisy and fraud. Timon was a wealthy Citizen of Athens who 
generously çave all his money away to his friends. When thev were 
troubled by their creditors, he paid their debts. When they were 
■ married, he gave them a dowry and set them up in their new life. 
When he invitcd them to a banquet, he sent them home with\ : 
presents of money and of precious stones. His steward, Flarius, , 
wamed him time and again that his generosity would bring about 
his ruin. But Timon, overestimatmg botlr the extent .of his re- 
sources and the gratítude of his, friends, paid no attentíon to 
Flavius. He kept spending all his money on otlier people until he 
. had nothing left for himself. . 

When his òwn creditors' beean.to botlier him, he felt certain 
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that his friends, to whom he had given away everything, would 
come to his rescue. But one by one they refuscd to help him, each 
of them offering a different excuse for his refusal. 

Whereupon Timon imite d them once more to a banquet— and 
this time he served them nothing but dishes of warm water. Then, 
before the “affable wolves”—miscalled in the past his friends— 
were able to recover from theií surprise, he dashed the water in 
their faces and ended by throwing the dishes at them and driv- 
ing them out of the house. 

And thus, havitig leamed the bittcr lesson that unselfishness is 
dangerous in a selfish world, Timon left the city of Athens and 
went to live in a cave m the woads, Here he found “the unkindest 
beast more Under than mankind” While digging in front of his 
cave for roots to eat, he discovered hidden gold—tbc “yellow 
slave and tyrant” of the human race. But its glitter had lost its 
power. It aroused now within him nothing but contempt. He 
threw it back into the earth and kept on!y a few pieccs to be used 
as stones against umvelcome strangers. 

When the Athenians leam of this discovery, they come one by 
one to his cave. Poets, painters, warriors, prostitutes, statcsmen, 
beggarmen, thieves—all of them are eager once more ta become 
the friends of Timon. To each of them in tum he gives a handful 
of gold, and then like a scomful god he sends them scurrying back 
to hoard it or spend it in the pigsty of their city. “Go,” he cries to 
seversi of the .thieves as he hands them the gold. “Rob one an* 
other. There J s more gold, Cut throats. All that you meet are 
thieves. To Athens go, break open shops; nothing can you stcal 
but thieves do lose it.” 

All the world, to Timon, is a den of thieves. That is, all the 
world with the exceptíon of one man. When Timon’s old steward, 
Flavius, arrives to commiscrate with his master in the hour of 
bittçmess, Timon feels persuaded that there is, after all, some 
decency left in the world. “I do prodaim one honest man—mis- 
take me not—but one; no more, I pray— and he*s a steward” 
But he wams Flavius against his own goodness. “Methinks thou 
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art more honcst now than wisc: for, by oppressing and betrayhg'- 
me, thou migbtst havc sooner got another Service. For many so 
arrive at sccond masters upon their first lord’s neck.” 

Shakespeare has been accused oí dcspisíng the so-called lowcr 
classes. Hís critics tell us that he never showed any sympathy for 
them, that he always spoke of thera with an aristocratic sneerj and ' 
that he looked upon them as mere “sticks and stones and worsc 
than senseless things” Such critics do not understand the .uni- 
versality of Shakespeare^ genius. The only lovable character in 
thc entire human race, as represented in Timon of Athens, is a 
Roman slavc. Thcre are more sympathies in the mind of Shake¬ 
speare than are dreamt of in thc philosophy of his critics. 

Shakespeare was perhaps thc only man in the world who could 
sce life from every angle. He could bc, on occasion, as revolu- 
tionary as Shelley, as bitter as Heinc, as pessimistic as Euripides, 
as cynical as Byron, as disillusioncd as Swinbume, as philosophi* 
cal as Goethe, and as hopefully resigned as Tennyson. He wás a 
poet who consecutívely looked .upon lífe through spectacles oí 
different colors. ín Timon of Athens he secs life through the dark 
glass of despair. Nothing in the world seems worthwhile. The erst- 
while friend of Timon, Alcibiades, has tricd to help his native 
city oí Athens in a crísis. His city repays him with exile for his 
trouble. He raises an army and marches against the city in rc- 
taliation for his unjust banishnicnt, The senators, alanned over 
. thc approachmg danger, visit Timon in his cavem and -implore 
him to retum to Athens in the hour of their need. But Timon pays 
no attentíon to their entreaties. He invokes upon thém all the 
noxious' pestílenccs he can think of. And then, as if on second 
thought, he informs them that there is something he wül do for 
them to save them from death at the hands of Alcibiadcs: 

I have a trec, which grows here in my close, 

That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell itj tell my friends,. 

Tell Athens, in the sequence of degree 
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From hígh to low throughout, that whoso plaase 
To stop aííliction, let him take his haste, 

Come hither ere my tree have felt the axe, 

And hang himself. 

And thcn, having sent thc final shaft of venomous cynicísm 
after his retreating countiymen, Timon digs his grave on the 
“verge of the salt flood” and puts an end to the evil nightmare 
of his life. Better to feast thc grateful worms undemeath, than the 
two-Iegged beasts who grovd thanklcssly above. 

Timon is not the only cynic in the play. The churlMi philoso- 
pher, Apemantus, is also contemptuous of the stupidity of man- 
kind. But there is a vast difTcrence between the moumful bitter* 
ness of Timon and the sarcastic vulgarity of Apemantus. Timon 
kills himself because he cannot endure the spectacle of man’s 
inhumanity to man. Apemantus, on thc other hand, derives thc 
leenest joy out of the selfsame spectacle. Timon would like to 
destroy the world and to build in its place a world of tnie friends. 
But Apemantus would rather find fault with the world than im¬ 
prove it. When one of thc noblemen of Athens asks him wliat 
time it is, he replies, “Time to be honest.” Yet if he ever found 
himself in an honest world, he would set about immediately to 
cormpt it, in order that he might be able once more to snarl about 
its dishonesty, The ingratitude of friends is to Timon no less than 
a mortal blow. To Apemantus, ít is merely an occasion for hugh- 
ter. It required the most subtle shading of character to draw both 
Timon and Apemantus in the same play, Yet each without the 
other would be incomplete, Thc two men together are the com¬ 
plete answer of Shakespeare, the satirist, to the injustice of the 
world. 


III 

In Hcmlet, we get the answer of Shakespearc, thc man of the 
world, to the selfsame problem. Confrçnted with the baseness of 
humanity, Timon kills himself and Apemantus ia merclv amused. 
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But Hamlet, less sensitive than Timon but more noble than 
Apcmantus, tries to meet injustice with punishment and murder 
with revenge, He believes in the Old Testament doctrine of an 
cye íor an eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life. His reaction 
toward evil is the reaction of the average man. He does not run 
away from it like Timon, or mock at it like Aperaantus, Instead, 
he broods over it and philosopfiizes about the meaning of it all; 
and finally, when his comage and his frenzy have bcen nursed to 
the highest pitch, he strikes—not against the evil deed but against 
the evil doer. And in so striking, he destroys himself as well as the 
object of his wrath. 

Revenge, to Hamlet, was a noble míssion. Nothing else, not 
even hís love for Ophelia, must stand in the way. The world of 
Hamlet) in spite of its beautiful maxims and philosophical medi- 
tations, is a world of barbariam in whiçh v the highest ethical 
principie is the spirit of vengeance. Stríp it of its poetry, and 
Hamlet is an ugly play. A young prince of fairly average intelli- 
gence loses his reason through his belief in spirits. Tliinking that 
his father 5 s ghost has urged him to avenge hís murder, he goes 
crazy, íevíles his mother, spums and drives to suicide the girl lié 
is about to marry, kills her father and her brother, and then brings 
about his mother’s death and his own—all because he has prom- 
ised a ghost that he will punish the king for having committed a 
murder. It is a rather high and stupid price to pay for a single act • 
of vengeance. This play would indeed seem to be, as Voltaire 
called it, “the work of a drunken savage.” The whole drama of 
our human existence, for that matter, often appears like the work 
of a drunken savage. But that is because we regard life, as some 
of the critics regard Shakespeare, from too narrow a point of 
' view. Hamlet represents but a single aspect of Shakespeare’s 
genius, just as vengeance represents but a single aspect of human 
life; Shakespeare, the magitian who conld imitate Natúre so per- 
fectly, knew hetter than to let Hamlet stand for his entire philoso- 
phy. He had other, and higher, ideas in his dramatic bag of tricks. 
Náturc could produce a Confucius as well as an Orestes, and 
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Shakespeare was able to crcatc a Prospero as well as a Hamlet. 
In thcir final analysis, both Nature and Shakespeare have somc- 
thing frncr to show to the world than the spirit of mere revenge. 
Just what this “something fincr” is, we shall see in The Tempest. 

IV 

In Timon ofAtkens, Shakespeare repays injustice with bittemess; 
in Hamlet, with revenge; in The Tempest, wíth forgiveness. Like 
Timon and Hamlet, Prospero has been tried by suíTering. But his 
sadness makes him all the more compassionate even toward those 
who have brought the suffering upon him. He does not storm 
against the world, he does not even laugh at its foolishness, but he 
smiles with the indulgencc of a man who looks upon the follies of 
children. In The Tempest, Shakespeare has risen above the spirit 
of satire. He has entered into the world of trut pbilosophy. In 
many oí his other dramas he makes meny, like a heartless god, 
over the pcttiness of humanity. He loves to drag the king down 
' from the throne and to point out to him how with all his pomp 
he will some day be eaten by a worm, which in tura wül be swal- 
lowcd by a fish, which then in its turn will go into the guts of a 
beggar. But in The Tempest , even when he scolds, he scolds in a 
gentle voice. The tone of bitter scom which he often cmployed in 
his carlier dramas has been transformed, in this play, into a tender 
note of pity. 

And now—the stoiy of The Tempest. 

Prospero, the exilcd Duke of Milan, lives with his daughter, 
Miranda, upon an enchanted island. Tw'dve yeais before his 
brotlier Antonio, wíth the aid of Alonso, King of Naples, had 
treacherously driven him out of Milan and set him afloat, with his 
three-year-old daughter, in a leaky ship upon the opcn sea. Hav- 
ing fortunatcly drifted to this enchanted island, Prospero has 
, s pent his time in the etíucation of his daughter and in the study 
of magic. He has enlisted in his Service the faithíul spirit, And, 
and the treacherous savage, Calihan. 
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One day a ship passes by the island. There is.a wcdding party, 
ori board, retuming from Tunis to Italy. Among others in this 
wedding party are King Alonso and Antonío, who have brouglit 
about íbc banisfoment of Prospero; and with them are the King^ 
brother, Sebastían, and the King’s son, Ferdinand, 

Prospero, by means of his magic art, unleashes a tempest.over 
the ocean and drives the vessel upon the enchanted island. He 
orders Ariel to rescue all the passengers, but to scatter them, in 
various groups, over tlie scashore. Ferdinand, thus separated from 
his father and believing him lost, wanders as it seems to him 
aimlessly over the island. In reality, however, he is being guided 
by Prospero^ magic to the old cnchanteris cell. Here the prince 
and Miranda, seeing each othcr for the first time, transact a 
mutual exchange of hearts even before they have had the oppor- 
tunity to exchange a single word. 

Meamvhile, in onc part of the island, Sebastían and Antonio 
are plotting the murder of the King; and in another part, Caliban 
,and a.couple of drunkcn sailors from the shipwrecked crew are 
plotting to murder Prospero. Unaware of the fact that this island 
is enchanted, the newcomers are already trying to establish upon 
it the immoralitíes and the stupiditíes of the world from which 
they have come. But Prospero, all-knowing and all-powerful, 
frustrates their savage plans. 

At first he zs indincd to punish the King and his company for 
the injuries that they have inflicted upon him. But Ariel, with his 
more than huinan wisdom, converts him to a saner point of view, 
“The King, his brother, and yours,” Ariel points out to him, “are 

all distracted, and . . . brimful of sorrow and dismay. 

Your (magic) charm so strongly. works 5 em, that if you now 
. beheld them, your affectíons would becomc tender.” 

'' Prospero: Dost thou think so, spirit? 

Ariel: Mine would, sir, were I huinai». 

Prospero: Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeliríg 
Of-their afflictíons? and shall not myseif, 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharpíy, 
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Passion as they, be kindlicr moved than thou art? 

Though with their high wrongs I am stnick to the quick, 

Yct, with my noblcr rcason, 'gaínst my fuiy 
Do 1 take part . . . Go, release them, Ariel . . . 

► 

Compare the words that Timon spoke to thc senators with thesc 
words that Prospero speaks to Ariel, and you have the difTçrençc 
bçtween thc rcaction of the man and that of the superman toward 
the injustice of the world. 

For Prospero is a superman—the most sublime type of human 
character that either Shakespeare or Nature has becn able to 
create. He is the Confucius of the Shakespearean world. He for- 
gives—not so much because of his superior sympathy, but because 
of his superior wisdom. His mind works upon a plane which is far 
rcmoved from the quarrels and the hatreds, the ambitions and 
the passions, the betrayals and tlie jealousies, and the oppressions 
and the retributions of the world into which he has been sent 
down to live, He is not a “stem censurer” of Iifc, but an amused, 
though somewhat sorrowful, onlooker. When Miranda for the 
time sees human beings other than her father on the en- 
chanted island, she rapturously exclaims, “O wonder . . . How 
beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, that has such people 
ín’t!” But Prospero, smiling at her enthusiasm, replíes, “'Tis 
new to thee.” He knows from experience that every human crea» 
turc is “a devil, a bom devil,” on whom his teachings are “all, all 
'qtiM, VjA!’ Va haluc «s» iro ubíi, andi hrt Vuves ill mnm- 

kind. 

Prospero is not only the best of Shakespeare’s ereations, but he 
is Shakespeare himsclf at his best. Líke Prospero, Shakespeare too 
is an enchanter whose magic art has peopled the earth with eives 
and puppets and sprifes and men, who has “bedimmM the noon- 
tide sun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, and ’twixt the green sea 
and the azured vault set roaring war.” Graves at his command 
"have waled their sleepers, oped, and let *em forth” by his so 
potent art. 
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V 

And now, having reached the height of creation by creating The 
■ Tempest, Shakespeare, like Prospero, abjurcd his magic, broke his 
staff, and, íolding up the bag of his enchantments, rctired from 
the stage. He was through with teaching and amusing and scold- 
ing tliis duil-witted race of ours. From now on, he preferred to be 
an interested spectator. 

Hc died in obscurity. The world knew nothing about the genius 
of Shakespeare. But then, Shakespeare cared nothing about the 
plaudits of the world. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON 



Important Dates m Life of Samuel Johnson 


1703—Septemher i8 } bom at 
Lichfield . - 

1731—Left Oxford wilhout a de- 
gree. 

7 735 —Marrícd Elizabeth Fort cr. 
1736—Went to Lonâon. 

1738— Published satire, London. 
1743—Published biography of 
Richard Savage. 

1742—Began Dictionary.-- 
1750-52—Published papei, The 
' Rambler, 


7755 —Compkted Dictionary. 

1762— RcccÍDcâ pension from 
Gcorge III . 

1763 — Met Boswell. 

1765—Published edition of. 

ShakcspeareP ' ' . 

Met the Thrales. 

7775 —Published Joumey to the 
Hcbridcs. 

1775-81—Wrote Lives of the 
Poets. 

1784—Dccember 13> died. 



Samuel Johnson 

1709-1784 



]\Jeet Samuel Johnson—a big, brutal bear oí a man, an 
imptacablc contrcveraahst who laid his opponcnts low with a 
bludgeon, a morose, blubbering and blustcring combination of 
lhe invalid and the prize-fighter, a glutton who started his daily 
round of voradty with eight peaches bcforc brcakfast, a pcdant 
of pomposity who always put on his wig beforç hc sat down to 
write, a bundle of superstiticrs who insisted upon touching cvery 
lamp post tbat he passed on lhe Street, a roughneck who took 
delight in answcring “cvery fool according to his folly” and who 
regarded everybody but himsclf as a fool. A young man once 
came to him for advicc as to whethcr hc should marry. “Sir/’ 
saíd Johnson, "I would advise no man to marry who is not Ukdy 
to propagate understanding ” His one purposc in lifc, saíd his 
, critics, was to slay his opponent in a convcrsational duel , , , 
“This man is the most disagrceable snob in England " 

Meet Samuel Johnson—a man who, to quote Oliver Gold- 
smith, “had nothing of the bear but his skinan opponent who 
was always the first to scck a rccondliation, a fightcr who knew 
how to smile in defeat, a checrful acceptcr of pain— once, when ' 
the doctors werc operating on him (it was in the days before' 
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ether), he urged them tb cut deeper and finally took- the kniíe mto 
his own hands to show them how—a philosopher with strange 
ideas but with a “central sanity” in his inind, a lifelong invalid 
who bathed at Brighton in October and who, when he got 
drenched to the skin in the rain, refused to change his clothes 
because a friend was expecting him for dinner, a bdiever in 
social inequality who befriended the poor and insulted the rich— • 
“you are certainly not better than the poor; give thanks to God 
that you are happier”—a lover of independence and hater of 
slavery—“how is it,” he said referring to the Americans, “that we 
hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the drivers of Negrões?” 
—an eccentric whose greatest eccentricity was a kind heart in an 
unkind world. He had a habit of picking up all the stray animais 
and all the stray people from the gutters of London and of bring- 
ing them to live with him in his household. Let us for a mbment 
visit him in this gloomy tenement of his on the north side of 
Fleet Street. As we mount the stairs, our ears are deafened by the. 
barking of dogs and the meowing of cats and the screeching of 
parrots. We get to the top floor and enter the crowded rooms. 
Four old women and an old quack doctor are quarreling about 
the evils of destiny, whilst a Negro evangclist is trying to pacify 
them with quotations from the Scripture. We pass through this 
bediam into the inner chamber, and here we íxnd the “master” 
propped up in bed and entertaining a group of distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen with his favorite amusement— conversation 
about life . . , “This man is the most human creature, in Eng- ■ 
land.” 

Such was the paradox that was Samuel Johnson—“rough, wise, 
severe, gentle, limited, íovable” pattem of the English character 
• in the eighteenth century. 


II 

A.flower out of the mud, Johnson’s paternal ancestry was so 
obscure that he once said, “I can hardly tell who was my grand*. 
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{athcr.” His mothcr’s antecedents were equally obscure—simple, 
unlettercd and unrernembered yeomen of Warwickshire. 

Johnson’s carlicst memories, howcvcr, were concemed wíth lit- 
crature. His father, a boobdkr of Lichfield, allowed his awk- 
ward líttle son, “with a head too big for his years,” to browsc 
frcely among thc pastures of the printed page. Samuel leamed to 
philosophize long before he leamed to play. 

He was a sickly child. Once his mother took him to London to 
be “touched” by Queen Anne for the scrofula. The Queen*s touch 
had no cffect on his disease, but it had a tremendous effect on his 
lifclong adoration for royalty. 

And for leaming. “I must be an educated man. I have had the 
privilege to meet thc Queen!” 

His mentality, even as a child, was amazing. The spínster wh o 
first taught him to read gave him a present of gingerbrçad and 
tóld him he was the smartcst scholar she had ever had. At Lích- 
ficld School, though he played none ol the games, he was the 
adnowledged leader of the boys because “he knew something 
about' everything.” At Stourbridgç, the school which he entered 
at fifteen, he astounded his teachers by redting a Latin poera 
which he had read only once. “Don’t you ever foiget what you 
read?” asked his fnstructor, Baretti. “Who can forget, sir?” re- 
plicd'Johnson. 

After his graduation from Stourbridge he spent two years in his 
father’s bookshop, reading—“not voyages and traveis, but all 
literature, sir ” When he came up to Oxford, the Master of the 
college said he was “the best qualified” student that had ever 
matriculated there. ( 

The best qualified, but not the most disdplined. He spent a 
great part of his time “Iounging at the college gates with a circle 
of young students, whom he was entertaining with his wit and 
keepíng from their studies” 

Speaking later of his college life, Johnson confessed that he 
neglected his studies, especially in the clasàcs. “The result is that 
I have remaincd an ignoramus in Greek and in Latin.” The word 
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' “ignoramus” must be taken with a rather generous pinch of salt - 
when we, remember that Johnson’s remedy for sleeplessness was 
to tum Greek epigrams into Latin verse. 

Johnson was a poor scholar In but a single sensc—the material. 
Indeed, his poverty prevented him from finishing his coursc at 
Oxford and from getting hís degree. Frequently he was 'unable 
to attend his lectures because he didn’t have any shoes. His two 
financial props—his father’s book business and a promised loan 
from a Shropshire friend—both failed him; and he was obliged • 
(December, 1729) to leave Oxford and to return to Lichfield. 

Two months later his father died, lcaving him an inheritance 
of twenty pounds and a handful of unsalable books. 

With this capital he set out to conquer thc world— and failed, 

He tried ushering in a school at Market Bosworth, clerking in a , 
bookstore at Birmingham, translating a Jesuit treatise on Àbys* 
sinià, and raising subscriptions for the poems of Pplitian—a man 
very few had heard of, and nobody cared to read, JohnsonV tal- 
ents were definitely not of the financial type. 

Nor of the practical type in any sense whatsoever. Unable to 
support himself, he took on the additional burden of a wife—a 
woman twice his age who even in her youthfnl days had been 
“nothing to look at.” > ' 

And —miracle of miracles!—he loved her with a romantic and 
passionate devotion. While his friends snickered at his “blind- ■ 
ness,” he spoke to them rapturously of his “beautiful Tetty.” A . 
somewhat domincering Tetty, who led him by the Ieash— and he 
liked it. “Sir, she had read the old romances, and had got into 
her head the fantastical notion that a woman of spirit should use 
hbr lover like a dogBut what could he do? Whenever he up- . 
braided her, she burst into tears. “And hpw can you see a woman 
you Iove in tears?” y ' 

His love for his wife continued long beyond the grave. Eighteen 
ycars after her death he noted in his diary that he had “less 
pleasure in any good that happens to me, because she is not here. x 
, to share it.” And thirty years after her death, when his own end 
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was approaching, he wrote, “Perhaps Tetty knows that I pray for 
hcr. Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. God hclp us both.” 
v' Love is úmeless. The climate of May is not unlike the climatc 
of Qctobcr; and the difference in the color of the foliagc is'but 
an added zcst to the lover of beauty. "Sir/* saíd Johnson to his 
friend, Beauclerk, “ours was a love marriage on both sidcs.” 

A love marriage, and a marriage which brought new ambitions 
with the new responribilities. Johnson began to write books that 
were doser to the interests of his day. He composed a tragedy, 
Irene; a satiric poem, London, after the rnanner of Juvenal; a 
series of artides for the Gentleman’s Magazine; and a number of 
speeches for the members of Parliament. Once, when a friend at 
a dinner praised a famous oration of ChathanPs, Johnson startled 
the company with the quiet remark, “That ípeech I wrote in a 
garret on Exeter Street/’ 

The most important work that he wrote at this period, how- 
ever, was his biography of Richard Savage. This mysterious friend 
of Johnson^, who “suffered from much misfortune and many 
vices,” possessed an insatiable thlrst for brandy and beauty. He ' 
and Johnson found little in common save their mutual delight in 
intcílcctuaí conversation. They spent many a night togcther walk- 
ing the streets and talldng about the world and Richard Savage. 
Johnson was fascinated by his fríend’s story—most líkely fictitious. 
Savage claimed that he wa$ the illegitimate son of Lady Maccles- 
ffdd by Lord Rivers. His motlier, he said, had repudíated him 
from cMldhood, leaving him to the untender mcreífis oi a poor 
and ignorant woman. His father, unable to determine cither tlie 
idçntity or the number of his offspring, had left his entire fortune 
“to about tvventy paltry whoresAnd then, to add injury to in- 
sult, Lady Macclesfield had tried her uünost to have her son 
' hanged on a trumped-up charge of murder. 

Thcse, and many other Iurid details, form the story of “the life 
°í a blackguard written by the pen of an angel.” And so interest- 
ing was this story that Sir Joshua Reynolds, having taken it up 
casually with his clbow Ieaning upon a mantdpiece, finished the 
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cntire book whilc standing in the samc‘position and “foundhis 
arm quite benumbed whcn he got to the end ” 

Johnson was now acquiring the fríendship of important people 
—the painter Reynolds, thehistorian Gibbon, lhe oratorEdmund 
Burke, the poet Goldsmith, the statesman Charles Fox, the actor 
Garríck. It was through the help of Garrick that he securcd the' 
producüon of Irene —a financial succcss and artistic faiiure. John¬ 
son himself -was aware of the shorteomings of Irene, The síõry 
is told that a ccrtain Mr. Pot callcd it “the finest tragedy of mod¬ 
em times’ 5 — lo which extravagant complimcnt Johnson rctorted, 
‘Tf Pot says so, Pot lies.” 

Johnson realized that the stage was not his medium. All his 
charactcrs talked likc Johnson— and whcn everybody 5 sso briiliant,' 
nobody shines. Tlic “master” decidcd to cxcrcise his conversa- 
tíonai genius ín the clubroom, at the taveni, on the sídcwalk— 
wherever the sunlight of his wisdom would not only outsparkle his 
companions, but inspire them to ríchcr feclings and better 
thoughts, 

And fortunately for Johnson, and for the world, he met (in 
1763) James Boswcll, a man who bccamc inscparable from the 
“master,” and who absorbed his genius as the charcoai absorbs the 
sun. The brilliance of Boswcll has bcen cclipscd under the glow of ■ 
Johnson’s personality. But Boswcll’s Life of Johnson is perhaps 
the greatest biography ever penned by the hand of man. In the 
fire of the charcoai wc get a good reproducíion of the íiaming sun. 

Boswcll worshiped Johnson; and Johnson, to quote his own 
expression, held Boswcll “in my hcart óf hearts.” He realized 
BoswelPs weakncss; he acknowledgcd that his biographer was 
“vain, a babblcr, a wine-bibbcr, a man of frequently. irregular 
and ill-govcrned life.” But hc pardoned his friend’s follies, look- 
ing upon them as the common follies of mankind. “All the dccent 
people at Lichfield get drunk every night He knew that under a 
faulty covcríng lay a faultless heart. Though heir to the life and 
the fortune of a Scottish Iaird, young Boswcll—he was Johnson’s 
junior by twenty-onc ycars— had generously thrown hiniself into 
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the struggle for Corsican indcpcndcnce, had mingled with the 
dismherited stepchildren of the world, had finally placed himself 
at the feet, not of a minister or a king, but of a man of lowly 
origín and vulgar habits whose only daim to distinction was a 
wise and noble soul. 

They werc as two brothers—the man of boorish nobility and 
the man of noble bírth. They ate, talked, traveled together— 
Johnson observing and recording every aspect of life, and Boswell 
observing and recording every aspçct of Johnson. And ít is largely 
through Bo$wfeIl’s eyes that we see Johnson today. 

For Johnson’s literary work is hardly known today. His Diction- 
ary is more prejudiced than accurate —he defines pairiotum, for 
example, as the last refuge of a scoundrel. His Rassetas —a fantasy . 
which he wrote in a week to pay for his mother’s funeral—has 
about as much lift to it as an eagle with feathers of lead, His 
annotated edition of Shakespeare overwhelms the fire of poetry 
undtr an avalanche of Johnsonian erudition. His essays in The 
Rambler —a semi-weddy newspaper which he published for three 
)ears—are uncharted excursions into boredom. And even the 
hghtest of his work, the Lives of the Poets, violates the one vital 
formula for biographical writing—"the art of biography is that of 
givinglife to the dead.” Johnson^ Lives, on the contrary, are full 
of leaming and empty of life. He presents the poets as a row of 
symmetrical rnummies instead of living men. 

Johnson’s writing is dead. But his conversation, as recorded by 
dbswetl', wilT remaih fòrever alive. The range of his elbquencej 
. covered every subject under the sun. Like Sócrates, he confessed^ 
that he knew nothing; but most people, he insisted, knew even í 
less— for they didn’t know that they knew nothing. Above all 
thmgs he hated hypocrisy, insmceríty and pretense. “Clear your 
mínd of cant . . . Never lay claim to goods or to thoughts that 
you do not possess,” No matter what the subject of his conversa* 
tion, he always reduced everything to the "bottom of sense.” If 
his writings are for the pedants, his conversations are for the man 
in the Street. “After all,” a London cabman recently remarked 
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to an American visitor, “I agree with Doctor Johnson who says, a 
man may travei all over the world and see nothing better than 
hís dínner.” When people met him for the first time after having 
read his work, they were amazed. They had expected to see an 
author, and they found a man. A man who loved to stick pins into 
the bubbles of idle gossip. An acquaintance once remarked that 
evcry fashionable Frenchman, as soon as he married, took an 
opera girl into his keeping. And this, concluded the acquaintance, 
is a universal custom. “Pray, sir,” said Johnson, “how many opera 
girls are there in France?” 

“About iourscore” 

“Well, then,” observed Johnson, “in that case there can be only 
fourscore fashionable Frenchmen who resort to this practicc.” 

His tongue was caustic, but never mean. Above all, he liked 
to approacb the problems of life— and of death—with an honest 
gaicty. One day a Quaker was denouncing the vanity of the cur- 
rent fashions in dress. “My friend,” said Johnson, “let us not be 
found, when our Master calls us, ripping the lace off our waist- 
coats, but the spirit of contention from our souls and tongues.” 
On another occasion, referring to the same subject, he declared 
that “a man who cannot get to Heaven in a green coat will not 
find his way thither in a grey one.” 

*: His honest and good-natured tolerance cxtended to evcrytking 
V;save his two pet aversions—the Whigs and the Scotch. “The first 
Whíg,” he said, “was the Devil.” And his closest descendants arc 
the Scotchmen. Once a friend remarked that “poor old England- 
is lost.” Whereupon Johnson retorted: “Sir, it is not so much to 
be lamented that poor old England is lost, as that the Scotch 
have found it.” Together with Boswell he paid a -visit to Scot- 
land, and came back unimpressed.' “The noblest prospcct which 
• a.Scoíchman ever sees ís the highway that leads him to London.” 

Johnson loved his London above everything cise. He loved it, 
not for its commercial preeminence, but for its intelíectual pleas- 
ures which, to him, were the only justification for human exist- 
ence. “He who is tired of London is tired of life.” 
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III 

Johnson ncvcr grew tíred of life, And he found twcmy-four 
hours too few for a day of zestful living. He hated to go to bed; 
and when he did, he was always ready to “tumble out” for an 
extia xound of the tavems. One night his friend Beauderk 
thought he would “go and knock up” old Sam Johnson. In an- 
swer to his pounding, Johnson came to the door, poker in hand 
and nightcap on his hcad. “Who is it, a burgUr?” 

“No, it’s only Topham Beauckrk.” 

“What time is it?” 

"Three à.m.” 

‘Time for a good frisk, you dog.” 

A few minutes later the two cronics, hand in hand, wcnt to 
mect the dawn at a Covent Garden tavcm, and then topped it 
off with a boatride to Billingsgate. 

Always ready for a frisk. Always full of laughter. “Echocs of j 
that huge laughter,” wntes Max Beerbohm, “have come ringing j 
down the ages.” 

It was with this ringing laughter that he grceted his friends, 
confounded his enemics, parríed hb mbfortunes, and waitcd for 
hb death. A big, shapelcss, hulking, mischicvous chiId*phiIos- 
opher to the very end. Once, at sixty, he rollcd down a hill 
because “I haven’t had a roll for a long time.” 

It wa$ with thb ringing laughter that hc enlivened the housc- 
hold of the Thrales— a wealthy brewçr and hb wife—with whom 
hc made a “second home” for sixteen years. And it was with thb 
cosmic laughter at the incongniity of Hfe that he once pickcd up 
a woman lying in the gutter, “so much cxhaustcd”—we are 
quoting BoswcII—»“that she could not walk. He took her upon hb 
back and carried her to his house, where he dbcovered that she 
was onc of those wretched femalcs who had fallcn into the Iowest 
State of vice, poverty, and discase. Instead of harshly upbraiding 
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her, he had her taken care of with aU tendcmcss for a long time 
at considerable expense till she was restored to health ” 

Laughter is akin to pity— and to pictyl Like Voltaire, Johnson 
Iaughed at Iife in order to keep himself from crying. And in his 
laughter he found hope. Life is a matter of great sadness. "With- 
out hope—that is, without faith in an ultimate righting of 
wrongs—human cxistence is a succcssíon of losses. To this evil 
there is but a'single remedy— religious hope. “He that grows old 
without religious hope, as he declines into imbecility and fecls 
paíns and sorrows crowding upon him, falis into a gulf of bottom- 
less miseries . . . wherc he finds only ncw gradations of anguish 
and precipiccs of horror,” 

From this “gulf of bottomless miseries” Johnson found an 
escape in a laughing acccptance of the ultimate rightness of 
things, With Browning he might have said, “God’s in His 
heaven” and consequently “aU’s right with the world.” He com* 
posed, for his guidance, a number of prayers; and hc felt always, 
whether in his serious or in his serene moments, that he was 
“under the eye of Omnipotcnce.” One night at dinner someonc 
mentioned the nineteenth psalm, whereupon Johnson recited.it 
while his face “was almost as if it had becn the face of an angel.” 

“The law of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul; the testi- 
mony of the Lord is ccrtain, making wisc the simplc; the precepts,. 
of the Lord are righteous, rejoicing the heart ” In this faith he 
approached his cnd. “I may be conqucred, but I will not capitu*. 
late.” In 1783 he suffered a paralytic stroke from which he re- 
covered sufficicntly to take a trip to Kcnt and Wiltshire. The foi- 
lowing year he suffered a relapse, recovcred, and “began life 
anew” with the formation of a dining club among those of his 
friends who were stiil alive. “Let us dic feasting.” 

But his friends knew that the black camel waslcneeling at the 
door. And on December 14, 1784, the Genile?nan } s Magazine 
recorded the passing, “witliout a pang,” of “the great and good 
Samuel Johnson, the pride of English literature and of human 
nature.” 
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Important Dates in Lije of Gocthe 


174$—Bom at Frankfort-on- 
Main, 

1765—Entcrcd Leipzig Univcr- 
siiy. 

ijjo—Began legal stiidics at 
Strassburg. 

1773—Wrotc first important 
drama, Gõtz von Ber- 
Uchingerí. 

. 1774—Wrote The Sorrows of 
Werther. 

1775—Scttlcd down at Wcimar. 

, 1777—Began WílheJm Meister. 

1786—Wcnt to ltaly. 


1789— Had son by Chrisiianc 
Vulpius. 

1791—Appointcd director of 
ducal thcaler. 

nqí—Started fricndship zoith 
Schitler. 

1800—Completed Wílbclm 

Mcister. 

Completed first part of 
Faust. 

1803—Schiller died. { 

1832—Completed second parí of 
Faust... 

' Died. •' s 



Johann Wolfgang Von Goethe 

1749-1832 



Thb young men and the young women oí the eighteenth cen- 
íury wctc Moâemists, Uh th young men and women oí today, 
thcy wcre díssatisfied with the world in which thcy found thcm- 
sclvcs and tried to crcatc ín its placc a world that would he nearcr 
to theír hearPs desiie. In France and ín America the rebellíon 
took a political turn. In other countries, however, and espedally 
ín Germany, the revolt against tradition wa$ pürely inteUectual. 
The soldíeis of the German revolutíon discardcd the antiquated 
ideas oí theír nation, but thcy lclt the antiquated govemment 
a!one s Thdrs was 4 revolutíon oí the pem, and not oí the sworcL 
Thcy líberated the minds of their countrymen, but they were not 
mtich concemcd about their bodies. They believed in free 
thought, but not in free action. They were the consemtive 
radicais of the eighteenth century. 

The Ieader of these intellectual revolutionists was. Johatm 
Wolfgang von Goethe. At the age of síx he rcbelled against God. 
At seven he expressed his doubts about the justice of men. At 
ctght he composcd a Latin essay in which he compared the wís- 
dom of the Pagans with that of the Ghristians. At eíeven he wroíe 
a cosmopoEtan novel in seven languages. At twclve he fought a 
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duel. At fourteen fac-fell violently in love for 'the first time. At 
seventy-four he fcll violently in love for the last time. And at 
eighty-two he completed his greatest poem, the second part òf 
Faust. , - 

II 

Goethe was bom in 1749. His great-grandfather had been a 
blacksmith and his grandfather was a tailor. But the tailor made 
a man out of his son, Johann Gaspar, who became the Imperial 
Councilor of Frankfurt and promptly forgot about his humblc 
origin. 

Goethe, the son of Johann Caspar, never mentioned the black¬ 
smith and the tailor among his anccstors. 

Like the great French philosophcr, Voltaire, he was bom half- 
dead. But unlikc Voltaire, he enjoycd good health for the grèater 
part of his life. In all his eighty-threc years he suffered only three 
serious illncsses. He was one of those few fortunate mortais cn- 
dowed with a perfect mind in a perfcct body. 

He was educated at home. His father, somewhat of a classical 
scholar and a strict disciplinarian, put him thróugh a coursc of 
study which trained the intellect rather than the imagination. His 
mother, on the othcr hand, a simple, hearty, joyous and well-read 
Jungfrau—sht was only eightcen at the time of Goethc’s birth— 
stimulated his poctic faculty by telling him stories df her own 
making and by encouraging him to hclp her in the weaving of 
the plots and in the crcation of the characters. “To my father,” 
he said, “I owe my serious outlook on life; to my little mother, 

' my love for telling tales, 1 ’ 

His father wanted him to study law and to bccome a collcge 
professor. But Goethe was interested neither in law nor in teach- 
ing. To please his father, he entercd the University of Leipzig 
(1765); but to please himself, he became a student of life rather- 
than of books. 

•! Plentifully supplied with money, for his father was weli-todo, 
he proceeded to break through tlie conventional shell of his homè 
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enviromnent and to experiment recklessly with thç ways of the 
vrorld. For his teacheís he had not the slightest respect. “I fan- 
cíed I knew as much about God and the world as the professors 
themselves." He felt that he could karn much more about Hfe ií 
he neglected the classroom and went into the haunts of the peo- 
ple. (< In society, concerts, theater, feastings, promenades, the time 
flies. Ha, it goes gloriously! But also expensively. The devil knows 
how my pursefeels it!” 

One of his fellow-students, writing about the unrestrained con* 
duct of Goethe at this thne > remarked that it vvould be easier 
to “influence the trees and the nocks than to bring Goethe to his 
senses.” 

But he came to his senses of his own accord. Throughout his 
lifc he experimented with wine and' women, and then he trans* 
rauted his experience into song. Having leamed ali hc needed to 
know about the society of Leipzig, he left it for the solitudc of 
the country, where he took long rambles, reading his Shakespcare 
and his Homer and dreaming his poética! dreams. 

For he Iivcd in order to sing. He had begun his lherary career 
as a mere child. And now, at the age of seventeen, he dashed off 
his first important drama, dealing—of ali the subjects in the 
world—'with the rascalities and the adulteríes of married people! 
Bie Mitschuldigen [The Fellow Sinneri) i$ written with a 
sophistication that is astonishing in a youngster of seventeen. Like 
most of the adolescent dramas, it is a story with a moral; but the 
moral has within it the concentrated wisdom of ali the sad old 
tnen who have sinned and sufTered for their sins. “Inasmuch as 
the majority of us are guilty,” concludes the indulgent young 
philosopher of Leipzig, “the wisest thing for ali of us to do is to 
forgive and forget.” 

1 III 

The díssipation of his Leipzig days— and nights—came ncar to 
putting an end to his life. In the summer of 1768 he was seized 
vdth a violent hemorrhage, and for a time it was doubtlul 
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whether he would recover. When at Iast he was able to leave his 
bed, he returned home—to an adoringmother and a disap- 
pointed father. Herr Johann Gaspar Goethe had tried to make a 
lawyer out of his son, and the boy had turned out to be nothing 
butapoet! 

The Councilor made another attempt to put Wolfgang on 
what he considcred to be the right road. This time he sent him 
to Strassburg, to complete his studies “without any íurther non- 
sense” and to get his doctoFs degree in Jurisprudence. 

But hcre too, as in Leipzig, Goethe ncglected his law and rc- 
sumed his study of life. He dabbled in art, he learned to play 
the cello, he took up medicine, he philosophized, he flirted, and 
he became the leader of the Strassburg intelligentsia, His hcalth 
was completely restored now. He walked through the streets of 
the city líke a Greek God. On one occasion, when he entered a 
restaurant, the diners laid down their knives and their forks to 
stare at the magnificent young stranger. 

He was, to use his own expression, “intoxicated with youth,” 
and all those who carne into contact with him were infected with 
something of his own spirit. 

An excellent swordsman and rider, and a singer of magicai 
phrases such as Germany had never heard before, he turned the 
lieads of all the Strassburg Frauleins. And his own head was 
ahnost always in a whirl 

But íf hc loved easily, he easily forgot. Whether jiíting or jíítccf, 
he translated his experience into a poem and then turned to his 
next adventure. 

In his eagemess to study life from every possible anglc, he fcB 
in with all sorts of people —inn-keepers, inn-kecpers 5 daughtérs, 
evangelísts, dancing mastere, merchants, mamifacturers, wórkers, 
rabbis and priests. And, like Spinoza, he found something lovable 
and divine in everyone that he met. 

He was especially fond of the stage, A passionate admirer of 
Shakespeare, he tried to transfuse some of the rich blood of the 
jEIizabetlian drama into the anemic produetions of the German 
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thcater. With the exuberant optimisra of youth, he set out to 
revolutionize not only the art but the very tkought of his nation, 
He examined the history of Germany for dramatíc material that 
wouid give ftill scope to his lawless genius. He found it in the life 
of Gòtz von Berlichingen, the Robin Hood of Germany. Thís 
man’s exploits against the bíshops and the barons in behalf of 
the" pcasants inflamed Goethe’s imagination into producing one 
of the wildcst, yet one of the most magnificai t, of Gcnnan 
dramas. It bccame for a time the Bible of the youngcr gcnera- 
tion, and Gocthe was worshiped as thc prophct of the new reli* 
gion of unrestraint 

Yet, much to his fatheris gratification, he was able to spare 
enough time from his "lawless activities” to obtain a degree as 
doctor of law. His father sent him, for further trainíng, to thc 
Supreme Court of Wetzlar. But Goethe noticed on his arrival that 
there were twenty thousand cases awaiting the Imperial Judges' 
decision, and that it wouid take them no less than three 
hundred and thirty-threc years to get through with all these cases. 
This scttlcd his own case. He lost all respect for the law and 
dcfinitcly tumed to literature as his life’s work. 

During his short stay at Wetzlar he fell, as usual, dcsperately 
in love. Thís time thc situation was complicated by the fact that 
, Lottchen, the young lady of his choice, was alrcady engaged. 
For a time he thought of committing suicide. He kept a dagger 
under his pillow, and every night he tried to muster up suffident 
cdurage to plunge it into his heait Finaily, however, he decided 
to writc a novel about his unfortunate love affair, and to kill the 
hcro in thc novel instead of killing himself. The result was The 
Sorrows oj Werlher, a book of romantic nonsense and sublime 
bcauty. It is the autobiography of a misfit—a sensitive artist whb 
does not feel at home among his fellows and who finds compan- 
íonship only in the solitude of the fidds. It is an elegy on the sad- 
ness of life, a hymn to the joyousness of death. 

The Sottowí oj Werther produeed a tremendous effect upon 
the Gcnnan public. AU the young men imitated Wertheris bluc 
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coat and yellow waístcoat, and the girls adopted Lottchen’s whitç : 
dress with thc pink bows. In Germany thc book was sold like a 
ncwspaper on the Street comers; and even in China, Werther 
and Lottchcn wcre modelcd in porcçlain. In some placcs the, 
more sentimental admirers of the book wcnt so far as to organize 
“Werther socictics for the supprcssion of life” An epídemie of 
suicides swept over Europe as a tribute to the genius of Gocthe, . 

But Gocthe himsclf had no desire to put an end to his life 
now. Leaving his love and his book and his admirers bchind, he . 
pressed on to ncw ficlds and ncw adventures. 

* 

IV 

Although he floutcd thc convcntions, Goethe had a deep-seated 
reverencc for authority. “I cannot blamc you,” he writés to onc 
of his friends, “for living in thc world and making acquamtances 
amongst men of power and influcncc. Intercourse with the great 
is always advantageous to him who knows properly how to use 
it.” And so, when Prince Karl August asked him to come to his 
court at Weímar, Gocthe accepted the invitation with alacrity. 

He reachcd Weimar (in 1775) at thc age of twcnty-six. He 
stayed there for thc rest of his life, Taking up his rcsidence in a 
“garden-housc” ncar the palace, he divided his time bctween' 
poetry and polities, Hc became not only thc devoted priest of 
Apollo, but the cqually devoted servant of Karl August. He was . 
the Gcrman Confucius who tricd to teach his princc how to rule; 
and in so doing, hc gave up his own independcncc. Gonfining his 
rebellious spirít to his books, hc became in his private life one 
of thc most submissive of courtiers. On one occasion, when he • • 
was walking with Becthovcn, the prince’s retinue happencd to 
pass by. The composer, who respected nothing but his art, threw 
out his chest and walked defiantly through the pompous crowd., 
Goethe, however, who worshiped royalty even more than His 
art, steppcd aside, took off his hat, and bowed in deepest rever* 
cncc, For he was a true son of Germany. Hc was proud of his 
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distinction as the poet-Iaureate of the world; but he was even 
more proud of his dignity as the privatc secretary of ene of the 
ieast important of German princes. 

Saxe-Wümar, the little province over which Kail August 
ruled, boasted an army of only 600 raen. But it was an anny of 
little tin gods adored by the military idolatry of the Germans. 
Every German prince, even though hís domain conslsted of only 
a few acres, was constrained to support an army for the worship 
of his subjects, One of Karl August’s fellow princes, for example, 
boasted a “superb military force” of sevçn ofiicers and two men 
intheranis! 

Such was the childish pretentiousness of official Germany in 
the eightccnth century. And Goethe, in spite of his great genius, 
was not altogether free from it. Yet life at the court of Weimar 
was gay, and his duties sat lighdy upon his shoulders, Ht made 
himting and skating popular, and he turned flirting into one of 
the most fashionable amusements of the day. “We are somewhat 
raad here,” hc writes in one of his letters, “and play the deviFe 
own game.” If he sacrificed his indcpendence to Karl August, 
he got from him in retum “what the great seldom bestow—affec’ 
tion, leisure, coníidence, garden and house.” He Ioved his art, 
but he was equally fond of his comfort. He was not a prophet 
who was willing to die for Truth, but a poet who was anxious to 
live for Beauty. 

V 

For fiíty years he made Weimar the literary center of the 
world. Hc gathered about him a group of brilliant men and 
women who, under his leadership, discussed philosophy, devoted 
thçmselves to poetry, and played at love. He organized and be- 
came the director of a Little Theater, and he wrote for it some 
of thc greatest dramas of the century. As long as his youth lasted, 
the tone of his wntlng remained wild, and at times flippant. In 
Stella, for example, he allowed the hero to live with his wife 
and his místress at the same time—to the mutual satísfaction of 
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all thrée. This “plea in favor of bigamy” aroused violent opposk 
tion on the part of the public. And sd ? with his tongue in his- 
chcek, Goethe rewrote the end of the play. He got hís hero, who 
was unable to quit either his wife or bis mistress, to solve the 
drfficulty by blowing out his brains. 

Gradually, however, we find this note of exuberant irregularity 
less and lcss dominant in Goethe 5 s works. Finaliy it disappeared 
altogether. The intoxication of his youth had subsided. From now 
on, he was no longer a rebel who wanted to destrby the world, 
but a philosopher who tried to understafld it. 

His Hekmg quest was now for more hghl—morè beauty. He 
sought for beauty evcnin ugliness, and for dignity in the midst 
of humílity. Like Walt Whitman, be was passionately fond of 
human beings, however lowly their station. If he bowed to 
princes, he did not shun the society of paupers. Throughout his 
life he was on the most intimatc terms with “the butchers and 
the bakers and the candlestick makers” of the world. “How 
strong my love has returned upon mc for tliesc lower classes!” 
he wrote after visiting a group of miners. “These so-called lower 
classes are, in God’s eyes, assuredly the highest!” ; 

His expressions of sympathy for the underdog were not mere 
rhetoric. Out of the meager salary of $1000 a year which he re- 
ceived as the Councilor of Karl August, he suppbrted ■two 
strangers who had appealed to him for aicl Though spared from 
sufFering for the greater part of his life, he could yet sympathizc 
with the sufferings of others. For he possessed the imaginatíve 
faculty to see beyond the horizoa of his own existence, 

His was perhaps the most versatile miiid of the cighteenth ccn- 
tury. He was not only a poet and a painter and a musician, but 
a scientist of no mean achicvement. As a poet, he recognized 
the absolute unity under tlie apparent diversity of things. And. 
' as a scientist, he tried to demonstrate this unity. He made a 
thorough study of botany and anatomy and the theory of colors. 
He wrote a book on the metamorphoses (the structural changes) 
of plants in which he showed that fíowers are nothing but gJori' 
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M fcavcs— Jeaw’tumcd into poems, so to speak. He examined 
the human skull and bc discovered ín it a bone—the intennaxib 

| ar j_ which cstabllshed the relationship between man and the 

low cr animais. 

Lik Terencc, he was interested in everything pertainíng to the 
human race—in everything, except war, For Goethe was essen- 
thlly a man of pcace. Thcrc was nothing in him oí the Frussian 
Iust for conquest, When Karl August was fighting against the 
Frendi, he invited Goethe to come to his camp and to watch 
the mancuvers of his troops. Goethe accepted the mvitation; but 
instead of interesting himsclf in the battles, he made a study of 
the stones and the flowçrs in the neighborhood of the camp. He 
had a dccp and passionate lôve for his country, but he refused 
to bc a cbauvinist. Charged with being a slacker because he 
would not write inflammatory war songs, he replied: “I have 
never uttered anything which I have not experienced ... I 
have ccmposed love songs only when I have loved, How, then, 
can I write songs of hatred without having hated?” 

VI 

Tire middle period of his híe was blessed with three of the great- 
cst of human blessings; a íoving wiíe, a son, and a devoted 
friend. In 1788, at the age oí 39, hc met Christiane Vulpius. At 
first they indulged in a íree relationship; but after several ycars 
oí \hia irtedom they yidâcd to the “greater írccàom oí mar- 
riage.” In 1789 his son was bom; and in 1794 he bccame iqti- 
mately acquninted with Schillcr. Goethe was 45 at the time, and 
Schiflcr Vé as 35. 

Thè fricndship between Goethe and Schiller was a more 
radiam poem than any which eithcr Goethe or Schiller ever 
tMOte. It was a fricndship between a demigod and a dying man 
(for Schillcr had already lost one of his Iungs). Goethe was a 
Pagan, with a rcverence for beauty. Schiller was a Christian, 
"ith a passion for justice. Both had started out as rcbels, but 
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both had surrendered at last. Goethe had been tamed by his good - 
fortune, and Schiller by his poyerty. But the twopoets still be- 
lieved in the rebelliousness of Art. Poetry, to them, was tlie sacrcd 
médium which would transíorm men into supermen. And so they 
worked togcther, these two apostles of salvation through the 
religion of the Word, and each of them supplemented and en- 
couraged the genius of the other. When Schiller died, after their 
all-too-brief comradeship of eleven years, Goethe skut himself up 
into his room and wept like a child. “The half of my cxistence,” 
he wrote to an acquaintance, “is gone from me . . , My diary 
is a blank at this period. The white pages intimate tlie bíank in 
my life ” 

Goethe lived to an old age, but he had to pay the price of 
lonelincss in retum for the gift of a long life. One by one he lost 
all thosc whom he loved—his dearest friends, his sister, his wífe, 
and finally his only son. But he went bravcly ahead, tuming his 
sorrows as well as his joys into immortal song, “I havc never 
uttered anything which I havc not cxperiencedHe wrote sixty 
books of his spiritual and his mental experiences-~-lyrics, eleges, 
satires, epics, dramas, cssays and novéis—fantastiç fables about 
eives and ghosts and goblins, and philosophical stories about 
myths and mortais and devils and gods. Finally he gathercd all 
his genius into one mastcrpicce and created Fausi. It took Him 
thirty years to write the fírst half, and twcnty-five years longer 
to complete the second half. 

VII 

The purpose of Goethe in writing this drama was to understand 
Humanity—to measure its powers and to define its duties. The 
keynote of the drama is struck in the Prologuc. God and the 
Devil make a wager about the soul of Man. The Devil has no 
respect for mortais. He is the everlasting Skcptic,. the spirit of. . 
denial. He believes that not to be is better than to be. He secs no 
sense in “destiny’s ceaseless play” which creates men only to 
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destroy thero- Hc would prefer the “eterna! emptiness” out of 
vhich thc universe started upon its “needless joumey” through 
time and space. His business, therefore, is to thwart the creation 
oí God and to deny the goodness oí men. “Eveii the old Doctor 
Faust, the most leamed and the most iipright of mortais,” main- 
tains the Devi), “can easily fali a prey to my wíles íl only I 
should taie the trouble to tempt him ” 

But God knows better. It is true, he admits, that the vision of 
Man is imperfect, so that he struggles forever through a haze of 
soni-darkness. “He stríves and sins throughout bis Iife And 
)et, through his very sinning, “he struggles instinctively toward 
thc light 

And so ít ís agreed that the Devíl is to tempt Faust and to 
sce whether he can destroy the immortal part of his soul. In 
accordance with the wager, the Devil is to be declared the winner 
if Faust ever finds the passing moment (of mortal existence} so 
beautlful that he is loath to move on from that moment to the 
next. 

In the first half of the story, which is familiar to most readers, 
Goethc relates how the Devil restores the youth of Faust and 
tempts him with many of the selfish joys of life—beauty, wealth, 
sensuality, recklcssness, and the pleasures without the responsibil- 
ities of Iove. Guided by the Devil, Faust seduces Marguerite and 
then abandons her to her sins and her sorrows. Thròughout this 
first part of the story, Faust is possessed by “a passion for error ” 
But in all his erríng ways he finds not a moment of happiness, 
not a single incident to which he is able to say, “Verweile doch, 
du bist so schfan ” (Linger awhile, thou art so beautiful.) 

After the death of Marguerite, the Devil tries to win him with 
temptations of a different sort. Faust, who is the symbol of Uni* 
versai Man, is eager to try every experience of life, “to bare his 
breast to every pang, to know all human joy and sorrow,*’ to 
live and work with men, “and to share witli th em the shipwreck 
oí mankind.” 

Accordingly the Devil enables Faust to bebome (like Goethe) 
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a councilor at thc royal court. Hcre, by his ablc Service, Faust. •' 
wins gratitude and honors~but.no happincss. Dissatisfied,with 
his prcscnt lifc, he conjures up for himself the liíe of thc past.. 
He biings out of antiquity the spirit of Hclen of Troy, restores 
her to lifc, and tries to bccorac wcddcd to her ( just as Goethe- 
tried to bccomc wcddcd to thc classical thought of the Greck 
pocts). But whcn Faust cmbraces Hclen, she vanishes, leaving 
only her cloak behind. It is usclcss even for a Faust, or a Goethe, . 
to try to understand thc glory that was Greece. In spite of all • 
their endeavors, the bcautíful soul of antiquity escapes them, and. 
they are Icft with nothing but thc outward garraent in their 
hands. 

And thus Faust moves on from onc expcricncc to another, and 
finds satisfaction in none, “His very walk is a series of falis.” 
Whatever he undcrtakcs to do, whcthcr of good or of evil, ends 
in failurc, or in an empty triumph which is even worse than 
failure. He wins an important batllc for his emperor, and he finds 
that his viclory in war means death and devastation for both 
sides. Thc De vil oíTers him citics, kingdoms, castlcs, bcautíful . 
women, glorious achicvcmcnts, and eternal fame. But Faust-is 
sick of it all. Thc are of his lifc has begun to turn dowmvard. 
The pleasures of youtli and lhe achicvcmcnts of middle age have 
brought him nothing but disillusion. Carc has takcn possessioi) 
of his house, and thc fires and desires of his youth have all turned 
to ashes. He is strickcn with blindncss, and he is rcady at lastto - 
give up his Iifclong quest for happincss. 

But*—strangcly cnough—at the very moment that he renounccs 
happincss, he finds it. He starts upon a vast projcct to rcclaim the 
swamps near thc sea and to make them fit for liuman habitation. ■ 
Here he plans to build homes, upon free soil, for millions of peo-, 
ple who will best enjoy their freedom by conquering it anew with 
their labor every day. This thought fills him with a great joy. . 
This is the self-forgctful goal toward which he has subconsciously' 
strugglcd all his life. This at last is thc golden moment to which ■ 
he can say, “Linger awhile, tirou art so bcautíful!” 
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And Tioví that he has amvcd at the $upreme momcnt of Hs 
Iifc, his He comes to an end. Apparently the Devil has won the 
j^t. He claims the soul of Faust as the price of his victory. But 
the angels descend amidst a shower of roses and cany his soul 
to heaven. Faust has erred grievously, to be sure, but through 
all his erring he has struggkd instinctively toward the light. 

The first to greet him in hcavcn is Marguerite. She has sinned 
and died through the sins of Faust. But all this is forgiven and 
forgotten. It is her mission novv to show him the way. Das ewig 
Weibüche zieht uns hinan. Woman is the eternal sa\ior of Man. 

VIII 

And kow, having completed the supreroe work of his life, Goethe 
—like Faust—was ready to slecp. His numerous admireis werc 
preparing a royal edebration in honor of his eighty-second birth- 
day. In order to escape from the festivities, he went to the moun- 
tains of Ilmenau. Thcre, in a hut where he and Karl August had 
often stajed togethcr, he saw the lines which he had pendled on 
the wall a number of years ago. 

- “Over all the hilltops, there is quiet peace; in the treetops, 
thou canst scarcc perceive the slightest breath; the little birds ín 
the íorest have stilled their voíces. Be patient now—soon thou too 
wilt be at rest.” 

Biushmg away the tears from his eyes, he re-echoed the last 
words—“Soon thou too wilt be at rest." 

He retumed home. For a little while longer he sang thosc 
magicai songs in which— as Heine observes—“the word embraces 
you while the thought ímprints a kiss." At last, on the i6th of 
March in 1832, he was unable to get up from his bed. Six days 
later, amidst the hushed whispere of his household, he closed his 
eyes— and the song of his life trailed oFF into eternal silence. 

His last audible words were —''More light!” 
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Important Dates in Life of Simon Bolivar 


1/8$—Born in Caracas. 

j8oi—Marríed Maria Teresa 
Toro. 

1803—Wifâ died. 

1803—Travelcâ in Europc. 

1806—Returncd to Caracas, "a 
rebel dcdicatcd to free- 
dom 

1811—Dcclared V cnezudan^in- 
dcpcndcncc from Spain. 

1813—Started war for liberation 
oj Venezuela. 

1813 — Defeated, exiled to Ja¬ 
maica. 

1817--Relurned to Venezuela. 


1819 — Crossed Andes with 
"Army oj Liberation!'. 
Dcjcatcd lhe Spanlsh 
army at Boyaca {Âugtisl 

•' 7 )' 

Bccamc president oj hb- 
cratcd Venezuela ,(Dc- 
cernbcr iy). 

1820- 26—-Fought for liberation 

of other South American 
countries. 

1828—Escaped attempt to assas * 
sinate him. 

1830—Died at San Pedro.. 


Simon Bolívar 

1783-1830 



It was a dangerous thing to rebçl against the Spanish rale ia 
South America, In 1781, when Tupac-Amaru attempted to 
Jiberate Peru, the Spanish governor tore out hds tongue and then 
compdkd him to look on while his wife and his son were being 
pullcd apart by four horses dríven in dífferent dírectíons. At the 
cnd of the spectacle, he himsdf was accorded the íame treatment. 
- The story of this atrocity was stiU fresh upon everybod/s lips 
\vhen Bolívar was bom (July 24, 1783). His father wanted to 
call Hm Santiago. But the priest who baptized the infant gave 
him the name of Simon. "I have a presentíment that this child 
vntt some day become the Simon Maccabcus (the o!d Judean 
liberator) of the New World" 

Bedicated from his infancy to rebellion, this child of a noble 
family in Venezuela grew up into a recUess, restless and auda- 
dous youngster, Havíng Io$t hís father at the age of three, he was 
put ínto the carc of the distinguishcd Caracas jurist, Miguel José 
Sanz. Hís escapades were at once the admiration and the tenor of 
Don José. “My child,” he once remarked, “you are a regular 
pokonn (hom of gunpowder).” Whereupon the child retorted, 
"Ihen you had better keep away from me —Pm liable to explode.” 

[ui] 
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Slight, wiry, effervescent,. hc captivated everybody with his ■ 
impudent dark eycs and his ingratiating bright smíle. He líved 
iike a prince in an enchanted tale. At the death 'of his mother—- 
; he was nine years old at the time.- —he came into ã considerable 
estate. Mines of valuable mineral deposits, spacious haciendas, 
vast acres of sugar cane, znills, ranchcs, distilleries, fruit orchards 
and thousands upon thousands of animais and slaves—áll these 
were his to share with his brother and his two sisters. 

But Simon cared next to nothing for his wealth. He was inter- 
ested only in his adventures. Gathering around him a group of 
mischievous youngsters, he became a “constant pain and irríta- 
tion” to the conventional old magistrates and merchants of 
Caracas. He accepted as his tutor in all his escapades a vagabond 
philosopher by the name of Rodriguez—a half-cracked utopian 
who walked axound with a copy of Rousseaws Êmile in his 
pocket and with all sorts of social and political panaceas in his 
head. “In tkis crazy world of ourshe remarked to Bolivar, 
“there are two outstanding facts—the sacredness of the human . 
body and the stupidity of the human mind.” And to demonstrate 
the “sacredness” of Íris own body to the “stupid” minds of his . 
contemporaries, he occasionally appeared in public au naturel, 

He was among the first of the nudists. 

■. But the crazy doctrines of Rodriguez had their serious as well , 
as their frivolous side. This “Sócrates of South America” taught 
Bolivar the importance of a healthy body for the spiritual tussle 
in the arena of life. He took his young pupil on long and danger : . 
ous hikes through the forests and over the mouníains of Vene- : 
zuela. Together they traveled on muleback to the Bolivar rançhes 
where Simon leamed from the vaqueros (cowboys) the art of •• 
taming wild horses, of wielding the lasso and the lance, and of 
galloping full tilt to the side of a buli, seizing his tail with one 
hand and hurling him to the ground with a sudden snap of the 
wrist. ' " 

. Rodriguez looked on with admiration as his young protígé 
became the most iron-musded expert among the vaqueros. “You 
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^viU need this irou constitution ín the great battles that await 
you.” Venezuela, South America, the entire world needed to bc 
reshaped, The priest had named hün Simon because he was 
destmed to be a hberátor. Eagerly he absorbed his tutoris ideas 
about a new age of freedom. There were great events stirring in 
South America—rebellions, suppressions, executions, new rebel- 
lions. Bolivar and his tutor were among those who witnesscd the 
' dccapitation of the revolutionist, José Chiiinos, in the public 
square of Caracas, In onç of the numerous uprisings Rodriguez 
himsdf was involved. Thanb to the influence of Bolivar’s family, 
he managed to escape the death penalty. But he was compelled to 
leave the country. 

Bolivar missed his tutor. But he found consolation in the arms 
of his beautiful cousins, the Aristiguietas—a couple of warm- 
blooded young Iadies with rcceptive ears and prodigal hearts. 
“When I die,” he observed to a friend, “I hope to go to Purga- 
tory; for there I shall be able to continue my flirtations with the 
Aristiguietas.” 

His flirtations, however, formed but an episodç in his restless 
life. He enlisted in the militia, and the impetuous lover proved 
himself an equally impetuous soldier. At the end of two years 
of mancuvering over the llanos, he was commissioned alferez 
(sub-lieutenant). 

And then he directed his adventures toward the Old World. , 
On January 19, 1799, he set sail for Madrid where his uncle, 
Esteban Palacio, enjoyed a favored position in the palace of the 
king and— ít was whispered—in the boudoir of thç queen, 

Bolivar camç to Madrid highly recommended as a loyal sub- 
ject of King Carlos and Queen Maria Luisa. Yet within a few 
montbs an order was íssucd for his arrest. He was suspccted of 
having joined a conspiracy, together with his uncle Esteban, 
against the royal couple. He fled to Paris where he paid homage 
to Napoleon, the “savior of the French Republic,” and made love 
to another member of tire far-flung and fascinating Aristiguieta 
family, In the midst of his flírtation he leamed that the king , s 
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charges against him had been dropped, Whereupon he promptly 
left his French girl, retumed to Madrid, and married a Spanish 
girl. Bolivar was only nineteen at tlie time. 

The young couple set sail for Caracas. Here they cnjoyed a 
honeymoon of unintcuupted fiestas given by their friends in their 
honor. And after their honeymoon they settled down to a life of 
idyllic happiness in one of Bolivaris haciendas at San Mateo. 

Their idyl continned for eight months and then ended abraptly 
when his %vife died of a sudden malignant fever. “This tragedy” 
hc observed, “malked the end of my playtime, and the beginning 
of my work.” 


II 

To forget his grief, he retumed to Madrid. Here he fell in with 
a gxoup of South American inteUectuals who, like hirnself, were 
dreaming dreams of freedom. They organized themselves into a 
secret society and accepted Bolivar as one of their Ieaders., 
Though of médium height, he produced the impression of com« 
manding stature becausenf his well-proportioned muscles and his 
supple slendemess. His deep-set, dark and thoughtfül eyes, his 
high, broad forehead, his long, thin, aristocratic face and his fiery 
voice demanded— and received—the respect of his fellows. ■' 

And aroused once more the suspicion of the Spanish court. A 
royal edict ordered him out of Madrid. 

Again, as before, he went to Paris where he becamc the life • 
of the fashionable salons. With his ingratiating smile he won thé 
affection of practically all the French men and women of any 
importance—TaUeyrand, General Duroc, Marshal Oudinot, 
NapoIeon’s young stepson Beauhamais, the great French actor 
François Talma, Madame Recamier and Madame de Stael. He 
became especiahy intimate with Alexaridef von Humboldt, the 
great Gemian naturalist who was. then visiting Paris. Humboldt 
had just retumed from his scientific expedition to South America. 
“Do you think,” Bolivar asked him one day, “that South America 
is ready for independcnce?” 
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‘•Ycs,” rcpllcd Humboldt, “I think it is. A 1 I that your country 
needs is a great leader 

BoIivar’s heart Ieapcd up when hc heard thcsc words. “A great 
leader.” Pcrhaps hc hímsel! might prove to be the man. His old 
tutor, Rodriguez, had finally drifted to Paris with his Êrnile and 
his utopian dreams. “Of couise you are to be the man!” But, first 
oí all, Bolívar must complete his education. Rodriguez supplied 
him with those books that had served as a bugie call to frcedom 
—Plato, Voltairc, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Helvetius, Hobbcs, 
Hume, Spinoza. And then, after the strengtheníng oí Bolivaris 
mlnd, must come a further toughenmg oí his body. “An çnd to 
your Iuxurious living!” A modest house. A hard mattress. Astrict 
diet. A rigorous course in iencing until Bolívar became equally 
adept with either hand. And finally, Bolívar and Rodriguez 
started off on a walking tour over Southern Europe. Down the 
valley of the Saône, across the Alps, and into the plains of Italy. 
Milan, Venice, Verona, Padua, Ferrara. At Naples, Bolivar was 
the guest of HumboldPs brother. At Alexandria, he saw Napo 
Ieon revievdng his army on the battlçfield of Marengo. The 
“savior of the French Republic” was on his way to crown himself 
king of Italy, "What a mighty fali is this!” exclaimed Bolivar. 
Napoleon had degcnerated from a demigod into a dictator, 

Romc, and a visít to the Vatican. Here, to the amazement of 
the onlookers, Bolivar rcfused to kneel and to kiss the PontifTs 
slipper. “I respect His Holiness, but I bow to no man.*”' 

One day the two pilgrims climbed the hill of Monte Sacro. 
The àtyMow fhem was gdlden-rçci under the hght of the sct- 
ting sun. Rodriguez was dehvering a stirring dissertation on the 
glory that was Rome. For a long time Bolivar was silent. And 
thcn, “his eyes moist, his breast palpítating, his face flushed with 
a fevçrish animation,” he spok: 

“Rodriguez, I swear by the God of my forefathers that my 
hands shall nevcr rest until they have delivered my country from 
the shackles of Spain I” 
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III 

Bolívar retumcd to his country by way of the United States 
where he saw the spirit of independence iri its practical Applica¬ 
tion. When hc arrived at his native city of Caracas, he found it 
in an uproar. A libcrator had appeared in Venezuela—a strange 
fighter-prophet by the name of Miranda. This “soldier of misfor- 
tune, 5i like Bolívar a native of Venezuela,- had fought in the 
American Revolution and in the Frcnch Revolution, He had 
distinguished himself under Napolcon and had attained the rank 
of general. And now he was back in South America in an effori 
to inspire a rebcllion against the Spanish king. In the summer of 
iBi i he gathercd together a numbcr of Venczuelan patriots at 
Caracas, and on July 5 hc issued a South American Declaration ' 
of Independence. 

His next step was to cstablish this independence by force of' 
arms. He took to the ficld and examined the troops. His heart 
sank. A rabble of undisciplined and barefoot peasants who could. 
neithcr shoot nor drili. But he didn’t give up. They were brave 
men, and with hard work thcy might be transformed into good: 
soldiers. 

Incessant driil under cxacting taskmasters, the foremost of 
whom was Colonel Simon Bolivar. Irregular meais, irregular pay 
and nondescript rags in place of uniforms. But finally they were 
whipped into a fighting army. With this army of amateur soldiers 
Miranda twice defeated the troops of the Spanish kíng. 

And then, treachery. A Vcnezuelan sentincl had delivered to 
tlie enemy the stronghold of Puerto Cabello. Miranda was giving • 
a victory dinner to a hundred officers when he received the news/ 
of the betrayal. “Gentlcmcn,” he said, “Venezuela is wounded to 
the heart.” ( . 

The Spaniards were victorious. Miranda was captured and 
imprisoned at Cadiz where hc died of a broken heart. The Vene- 
zuelan rebcllion was at an end. 
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One oí the leaders of the rebellion, however, had mauaged to 
make his escape from the Spaniards. Under cover of the night 
Bolívar had boardcd a ship that sailed safely away from the for- 
tress of Puerto Cabello. Hc returned to Caracas where, conceal- 
ing himself in the hut of a friendly Indian, he Iaíd the plans for 
another and more successful revolution. 

IV 

Misanda had failed because he couIdn’t perform the impossible, 
Bolívar succeeded bccausc he could. His property had been con- 
fecated, his army had melted away and twenty thousand Vene- 
zuelans had becn swallowcd up in an earthquake. “Nature her- 
sclf is fighting against us!” wailed tfie survivois. “Very well,” 
shouted Bolívar into the clamor. “Then we shall compel Nature, 
too, to givein to us!” 

And he did compel Nature to givc in to his indomitable wilL 
Captured and exiled to the Island of Curaçao, he cscaped and 
set saíl westward and southward to New Granada—a country 
across the Andes from Venezuela. Here, in a land which he had 
never scen and in which |iis name had never becn heard, he 
issued a manifesto of liberation and a call to arms. And the 
peoplc, captivated by the magnetism of his personality, listencd 
and obeyed. An army sprang up as if by magic. “Lct us free 
Granada— and then, on to Venezuela!” With a company of two 
hundred men loaded upon ten rafts he poled up the Magdalcna 
River to Teneríífe, a stronghold occupied by a sizablc Spanish 
force. He reached the stronghold in the dead of the night. Ouí of 
the darkness came the sentinePs call, “Quién vive ?** 

Bolívar fell upon the sentinel and cut his throat. Then, con- 
cealing his handful of soldiers bchind the rocks and the trees, he 
ordered them to make a terrific clatter so as to convey an exag- 
gerated impression oí their numbers, The Spaniards thought that 
an entíre army had dcscended upon thent. Bolívar called upon 
thdr cotnmander to give himself up. “If you refuse, I shall blow 
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the fortress to smithereens with my cannons!” The commander 
fled precipitately with his éntire force, and Bolivar entered the 
town without the loss of a single man. v ' 

The townspeople looked with amazement at the soldier who 
had “routed an army by the mcre sound of his voice.” But where 
were his cannon? they wanted to know. “My cannon?” laughed 
Bolivar. “I didn’t have any.” And then, as hc surveyed the 
arsenal that he had just captured, “But I see that we shall havé 
plenty of arms for our future campaigns.” 

His next objective after Teneriffe was the fortress of Mompox, 
further up the river, Here, too, he was able to enter without a 
fight, for the Spaniards had fled at the word of his approach. 

Higher and higher toward the source of the river he advanced, 
up amongst the cliffs of the Andes; and wherever his army en- 
camped, hundreds of recruits rallied to his standard. The Spanish 
army “melted like the sands” before his onslaught. Within six 
days he fought six battles and won them all. 

And then, an eastward and upward asccnt into the peahs of 
the Andes toward his native Venezuela. “It is a feat beyond hu*. 
man endurance,” his lieutenants warned him. “Then our en- 
durance,” he retorted, “must be more than human.” 

He startcd the Crossing of the Andes in the middle of the 
winter. His soldiers, brought up in the tropical valleys of New - ’ 
Granada, were unaccustomed to the snowdrifts and the sleet- 
storrns of the upper ranges. But into the teeth of the tempest they - 
,toarched,j 3 crambled up the faces of slippery rpcks, held on prc- 
cariously with their knees and their fingers, crawled in single file 
across ledges so narrow that two mules could npt pass each other, ■ 
and groped their way through the blinding mists that swirled 
around Üie mountaintops. Again and again, after ah exhausting 
climb, they found it necessary to retrace their steps in order to 
avoid gorges too deep to cross.' Hardly a day passed without the 
loss of men and animais who missed their. footing and crashed 
down over the precipices as the mountains reechoed their cries 
amidst the howling of the wind. “We shall never- get across,” 
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moaned lhe living. But a fiery spirit drove them on. Bolivar 
sccmed to bc everywherc—smiling, tirelcss, undismaycd, imper- 
vtous to the cold, unconccmed about his life. “We havc a mission 
to fulfill, and nothingshall stop us!” 

And nothing âid stop them. With five hundred crusadeis he 
chargcd down from the Andes into Venezuela. The Spanish 
royaÜsts Ioohed upon them withsuperstiüous amazement. “These 
soldiers are veritable dcvils!” To which Bolívar retorted— ,f Not 
dcvils, but avenging spirits!” He addressed his men as they 
reachcd the boundaries of his native land: “Soldiers, your arms 
have brought freedom to the gates of Venezuela ... As the 
darkness scatters before the light of the dawn, the Spaniards vrill 
disappcar at the mere sound of your guns . . . Brave soldiers, it 
is to your hands that America looks for salvation . , . You have 
conquered the Andes. It is now your proud task to conquer the 
Spanish king!” 

V 

Through scenes of indescribable enthusiasm he marchcd across 
Venezuela toward his native city of Caracas. In every town and 
village he found eager volunteers for his army—not only South 
Americans but native Spaniards as wdL Por the resentment 
against the Spanish misrule was intense. One of Bolivaris Spanish 
volunteers, Major Vicente Elias, was so fanatical in his hatred 
of his countrymen that he vowed destruction to every Iast one of 
them. “When I have killed all the Spaniards I will do away with 
ray own family and then with myself, so that none of that race 
will be Ieft alive.” 

Major Elias had brought along with him an entíre company 
of volunteers. Bolivar was now thecommander of a considerable 
force, an army of inspired men determined to see but a single end 
to their cmsade—victory. Reckless of their Hves and regardless 
of the odds, they kept charging again and again at the enemy 
until they put them to flight. In one of their stubbom battles 
they renewed the charge twenty times, with Bolivar always gal- 
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loping at thcir hcad. Hc sccmcd to lead a charmcd lifc, “God 
is prcscrving him for America^ sakc.” His íollowcrs had becomc 
imbucd with a religious conviction óf thcir in\incibility. “Aincr- 
íca is dcstincd lo bc frcc!” 

On August 6,1813, tliey cntcrcd Caracas in triumph. The city 
lay in thc hollow oí thc mountains likc a huge bowl fillcd with 
flowcrs, Bolivar, in full dress uníform, marchcd at thc hcad of 
the coluron amidst thc garlands and thc banners and the happy 
throngs lhat lincd thc strccts. Shouts oí acclamation on every 
side. Thc soldicrs, ragged, barcfoot, covcrcd with wounds but 
with faces aglow, displaycd thc ílags thcy had capturcd from the 
cnemy. 

Thcy marchcd into tlie public squarc. Here, upon a raised 
platíorm, thc notablcs of thc city bcstowcd upon Bolívar thc titlc 
by which hc was hcnccforth to bc known to his countrymcn— 
Libertador—tht Liberator of Venezuela. 


VI 

2 

Bouvar had conqucrcd his enemies. But hc was unablc to con- 
quer liis friends. Many of them had bccomc cnvíous of his suc- 
ccss. Thcy accuscd him of dictatorial ambitions, Severai oí his 
former licutcnants had set thcmsclvcs up as dictators on thcir 
own account. Thcy refused to acknowlcdgc tlie authority of thcir 
Tlommanhcr-in-Gliicí. "Venezuela 'had ‘bccomc cntanglcb m a 
confusion of civil wars. Street broils, mutinies, desertions. Bolivar 
trícd to kccp his pcoplc united by every psycliological wcapon at 
his command—flattcry, persuasion, cncouragcmcnt, rcprchcn- 
' sion, rcwards, promiscs, threats, appcals to tlicir sclf-intcrcst. 
thcir patrioüsm, tlicir common scnsc. Sometimes, vvhcn thc occa* 
sion demanded, hc resorted to physical weapons in order to rid 
his country of its maleontents. One day hc ordered thc cxccuiíon 
of five hundred mcn. “If I am foreed to retaliaic by tcrrible 
means, whích are repugnam to me, it is solcly to dcllver my 
country from its enemies.” 
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Bolívar was not a cruel man. But he was obliged to fight fire 
with fire. His enemies, both Spanish and American, were the 
type that would stop at nothing. One of them, Morales, was 
always followed by a gigantic slave known as '‘the Executioner,” 
a monster whose chief amusement was to clear his masteris path 
of íts “human vermin ” Another of Bolívar’? enemies, Zuazola, 
had adomed his hat with the ear of a slain rebel. Still another, 
Antonanzas, was in the habít of presenting his friends with boxes 
full cf hands and feet and noses—the trophies of bis battles. Such 
was the character of some of the men against whom Bolivar was 
obliged to fight. 

ht fcught agairvst them and ovcrthreví tkm, onç, hy ene. , 
Time and again hc came near to losing his hfc, either in open 
combat or as the result of treachery. One night he left his housc 
to meet an Englishman sympathetic to the Venezuelan cause. 
Durmg his absence an intimate friend came to visit him. Finding 
the house empty, the visitor lay down in Bolivaris hammock to 
await his retum. When Bolivar came home, he saw his friend 
lying in a pool of blood, stabbed to the heart. Some enemy had 
mistaken this man for the Liberator. 

This was but one of many seemingly miraculous escapes. The 
assassins never knew where or when to find him “It’s hard to 
shoót the shadow of an eagle on the wing ” remarked his admir* 
ing friends. 

And the "eagle on the wing” coverçd an amaring range of 
tantory in his crusade to dhemburàen his cotmtry oí ita tyrants 
and íts traitors. Nortli, east, south, west-^across unfordable 
rivers,' insurmountable mountains and impenetrable forests he 
struck at the enemy with the swiftness of lightning. And with the 
tantalizing inegutarity of lightning. His blows invariably de- 
scended upon the places where they were Içast expected. Eveiy* 
where he was hailed as a savior. The Liberator of Venezuela, 
New Granada, Colombia, Ecuador, Bolívia, Chile, Peru. "The 
Spanish domination in South America is now 'nothing but a 
memory.” . 
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VII 

By september 4, 1826, Bolivar had çompleted his work of lib* 
eration. “Whatever remains of his life after that date,” .writes 
his great biographer, Rodo, “is tragedy.” His campaigns had 
broken down his health. He suffered from rccurrent attacks of 
fever. He saw the disintegration of the conntries he had tried to 
unite. He tried to convene a Pan-American Congress in Panama, 
but failed in his attempt. “I am like the crazy Greek who stood 
on a rocky headland and tried to direct the vcssels that sailed 
around itThe cross currents v of personal envy and national 
intrigue were everywhere threatening to whirl his beloved coun- 
tries into anarchy. He started on a personal tour of these countries. 
“Let there be no more regionalism—no more Venezuela, no more 
Ecuador or Bolivia or Chile or Peru. Let us all be united into a 
single family of Americans.” Everywhere the people cheered 
these words and promised to heed them— and prompíly forgot. 
them the moment Bolivar was out of siglit 
Rivalries, conspiracies, assassinations. In Bolivia there were 
three presidents, two of whom were küled, within a single week. 
Rcvolts in Ecuador, New Granada, Venezuela. Bolivar, too ill 
to táke an active part in the suppression of the revolts, implored 
his countrymen to come to their senses. They voted him a pension 
of 30,000 pesos—to keep him quiet— and went on with their 
hghting: He refused the pension although he was now penniless, 
having sacrificed his entire fortune to the cause. 

He was left virtually alone. Nearly all his friends had either / 
died or deserted. Only a handful had remained loyal to him— 
his lieutenant Sucre, his old tutor Rodriguez, his Irish aide-de- 
camp 0 ’Leary, His mistress Mansuela. He had met Mansuela in 
Quito, when he rode triumphantly .into the rity after his vic- 
torious Battle òf Pichincha. She tossed him a flower from a bal- 
cony and' a few days later she tossed him her heart. The wife of 
an English doctor in Quito, she left her husband to follow Bolivar 
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jn hís advcnturcs. And she remained with him in his sorrow. 
Time and again her husband had beggcd her to rctum. But she 
alwap refused. “I am more honorcd by being the mistress of 
Central Bolivar than the wife oí any other living man.” 

Bolivar was her god, and she stood by him even after his 
crucííbdon. 

But Bolivar wanted to be alonç in his sorrow. He had deter- 
niined to exile himself írorn the painful scene of his military vic- 
tories and hb political defeats. Whcrc would hc go? It didn’t 
jnatter. Anywhere away from the hatreds, the jealousics and the 
squabbles of his countrymen. He had brought freedom to a peo- 
pie who did not know how to use it. The Americans had wcn 
thár war, and they had lost their peace. So much toil, so little 
galn! “Thosc of us who have served the Revolution have 
ploughed the sea.” 

Quietly he boarded a frígate and sailed away to his londy 
death. The ship was bound for Jamaica; but when Bolivar’» 
illncss took a tum for the worse, the captain dedded to sail for» 
Santa Marta on the Colombian coast. They carried him to the 
shore on a litter—a shivering bundle oí bones that had been the 
Liberator of South America. 

He lingercd on for a few days. “My last wish, as I die, is to 
see my countrymen united.” 

Twdvc years after his death his wish carne partially tnie. On 
a December day in 1842, a united flect of all the naüons he had 
liberated escorted hb body home to his native city. Now at last 
ilh.7’ iraw* Aórr Ar úfc gruai «mr úfctf àc wasf. 
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Irtiportant Dates in Life of Disraeli 


1804 — Born } December 2i } in 
London. 

1821—Apprenticed to frm of 
solicitors. 

1825 — Lost heavily in South 
American stock gamble. 
Started paper, The Rep- 
resentative. 

1826 — Published first novel, Viv- 
ian Grey. 

1830—Lcft on trip to Orient. 

1832—Ran for House of Com - 
mons as a 'radical De- 
feated. 

183?—Electeâ to House of Com- 
mons as a Consewatiue. 

183Q—Married Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis. 

1847—Acknowledged as leader 
of House of Commons. 


1848—Bought estate of Hugh- 
enden . 

1832—Appointed Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

1861-63—Advocaled . British 
neutrality in American 
Civil War. 

1868—Became Premier. 

i86g—Competted to give up this 
office. 

1872—His wife died. 

1874—Âgain appointed Premier. 

1876—Electcd to peerage as Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 

Gave Victoria new iitlc } 
Empress of índia. 

1878—Took prominent pari in 
Treaty of Berlin. . 

1881—Died. 





w« lies behind the inscrutable jnask they 

lhe Sphinx? What tempests have $o wrac^d emaciated 
frame that, in audiençe before the Queen, ^ds droop over 
the onct pierdng eyes, and slightly he sways? So that the Queoi, 
Champion of conventions, violates the most ^ em a ^> ^ 
bids him be seated in her presence. Deeply n 10V£ ^> shakes his 
ímiling sad face in deníal and remains stan^S before his sov- 
ereign— her loyal servant to the last. 

“Life is too short to be little,” he wrote. ^nystery, poet 
and statesman, builder o{ çmpires and \veí lver °f dreams, he 
crowded a dozen lives into a single lifetime- ^Poctry/* he said, 
“is but the safety-valve of my emotions. I wisJt to put my writings 
into action.” 

Bom in England (1804), he loves passion^y ^ th at is Eng- 
lish. Combining the hot blood of Spain an 4 Italy, together 
vâth the poctry and the indomitable spirit ^ Oricnt, he ís 
at times almost consumed by the fires that rí*S e 'vithin him. Yet 
he keeps hímsdf in check under an overpow e!aíl £ —n single 
unswerving desire to serve and to dominate the pale Nordics of 
his adoration. 

j 
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A shcltered childhood, a haphazard schooling, a pair of gentle, 

affectionate, but uttcrly impractical parcnts. Hardly.thc in¬ 
grediente for thc making of a great man. 

And then thcre was an addiúonal handicap. Thrust young into 
an alicn world, he was left to cope witli a bcwildering problem— 
his racial origin. No visible signs marked him apart, and yet he • 
was an outsidcr, a Jew. Father Isaac, himself a íollower of Vol- 
taire, gavc ground before the strongcr grandfather, engaging a 
rabbi for extra-curricular studics and thus adding fuel to the fires 
of humiliation. 

When grandfathcr Benjamin joincd his Maker, Isaac yielded 
to family pressurc and consentcd to his son’s conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Discarded the Hebrcw lessons; and in their place, bap- 
tism and catechisms. Bcn heaved a gxeat sigh of lelicí. 

- At thirtccn, hc cntcrcd Dr. Cogan’s school—at last, an English 
gcntleman! 

But now camc a ncw surprise. Praycrs and pricsts do not malte 
an Englishman. Thc tall youth, olive-skinncd, with jet curls and 
mcticdous attirc and alicn manncrs, bccame the laughingstock- 
of the othcr boys. He mct their jecrs with head upraiscd. “Some 
d ay I will be mastcr ovcr th cm.” 

And before long, hc got his first opportunity for jnastcring.his 
schoolmatcs. Directing and acting in plays of his o^vn composi- 
tion, hc bccame thc central figure of the social lifc in Dr. Cogan’$ 
school. 

But play-acting was against the rules. The schooTs former 
lcaders, disgruntled at thc success of tliis "arrogant intruder” 
went to their mastcr with tales of sccret sessions. The Reverend . 
Dr. Cogan denouneed Disracli in a scatliing specch. “No doubt 
it is a foreign and seditious mind that has conceived such plans.” 

, The glittering castle topplcd, and Ben became the target of 
insulting jíbes. “WcVc been led long enough by a foreigner!” 
cried a boy much bigger than Disracli. To the amazement of the 
assemblcd scholars, Ben beat him with his fists. But this empty 
triumph hcld a bitter taste., 
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Mark this lesson weU, Bcnjamin, for you will meet it all your 
lifc. “The foreigner, the usurpar, the Jew ” 

School days thus ingloriously terminated at Dr. Cogan’s sug- 
gcstlon, Ben came homc. 

II 

To K bewildered boy, the remote parents provided small help. 
It was to his sister Sarah that he tumed. Together they discusscd 
this strange handicap that birth had set upon them. For long 
' hoürs she listened to the outpouring of his ambitions. Ben had 
rccognized himself for a chíld of Destiny, and Sarah shared his 
conviction, 

- Deciding that educa tion was the hrst skp a hng the paíh to 
greatness, he attackcd his father’s library. With more zest than 
mcthod, he devoured every volume within reach and filled note- 
book after notebook with his comments and 4 conclusions. To 
Isaac the sight of the tall youth, wandering “aimlessly” about the 
house and uttering pompous judgments about everything under 
the sun, was a source of great initation. “Pray, my dear boy,” he 
scolded, “kcep your papers in order.” 

Anxious to give direction to his boy’s aimlessness, father Isaac 
suggested that he enter a lawyer’s office, Ben loftily dismissed the 
suggestion, “The Bar. Pooh! To be a great lawyer, I must give up 
my chances of becoming a great man.” 

“Beware,” Isaac wamed, “of endeavoring to become great too 
soon.” 

, Isaac argued, Ben scoffed. “Think,” Isaac said, “of the oppor- 
tunity this would give you for studying men.” Finally Ben capítu-, 
lated. 

He entered the office of the solicitor, Mr, Maples, and began to 
survey the human scene. To shinç amongst worldly men, one must 
be more worldly than the rest. Two characters in particular cap- 
tivated his imagination —Lord Byron, master of wit, as pattem 
for literary style; Beau Brummell, master of insolence, as model 
for mannerand attire. Never one to act halfway, Disraeli affected 

['39] 
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a sartorial cxtravagance that would have startled Brummdl him¬ 
self. ‘ , ' ' ' ' > 

; A zestful, colorful, exciting life. Side by side with the stream of 
, statcsmen, bankers, bon vivants, flowed a stream of jingling coin 
—sweetest sound. His imagination ílared up at the huge fortuncs 
that were being made on a runaway markct in South American 
mining stocks. Together with another young clerk, he gamblcd 
for a turn. As he watched the growth of hÍS'smaU stakes, a seroe 
of self-sufliciency gripped him. Here was a world in which he 
might bring into play all his occult powers and análytical judg- 
ment. 

His clerkship had begun to irk him. And so, at the suggestion 
of his father who recognized his rcstlessness, he took a trip to 
Gemiany. There, traveling down the Rhine beneath ivy-clad cas- 
tles, he bade farewdl to duU tomes and dusty desks, The wide 
world was too wonderful, and it was waiting. . 

His sortie into finance had brought him into contact with John 
Diston Powles, a controllihg powcr in the marketv Struck by the 
keenness of the young man 5 s mínd, Powles commissioned him to 
compile a pamphlet on South American mining. DisraelTs com- 
parative ignorance of the subject disconccrted him not at all In 
a few days the material was gathered, the pamphlet completed, 
and a publisher induced to print it. To Powles fell the doubtful 
plèasure of footíng the bill. 

During their conferences John Murray, the publisher, unwit- 
tingly delivered himself into Berds hands. Fired by his brilliance, 
Murray confided his fondest dream—to start a daily paper. Ben 
grasped eagerly at the idea. Murray, a cautious man, attempted 
retracíion, but found himself trapped in a landslide, the exuberant 
Ben leaping joyously into the lead. 

Neither inexperience nor lack of capital could halt the young 
cnthusiast. Ben arranged for everytliing. With Murray supplying 
half the funds, and Powles a quarter, only a fourth of the burden 
' fell upon his own shoulders. A mere bagatelle to õne whose opera- 
tions on the stock market were proving his worth as a financier. 
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lt was decided that Lockhart, son-in-Iaw of Sir Waltcr Scott, 

, was to bc editor. To Scotland next, to make known to Lockhart 
his grtat good fortunc. But a chili receptíon greeted him, Lock- 
hart, having místatcn the signature for that of the elder Disradi, 
looked askance at the intrusicn of this youngster. An insult to his 
dignityl A situation to try a young man’s mettle. Assuming a 
poise íar beyond his yean, and attributíng his ideas to Murray, 
Ben waxed eloquent, Beneath his ghb tonguc the project became 
‘'the most consíderable etiterprísç of the day.” StíH wary, Lock¬ 
hart presented Disradi to Iiis illustrious father-in-law. 

Herc was receptíon more to his liking. VVithin haronial halls, 
Sir Walter recdved him gradously and at once espoused his 
cause. But with one províso—a seat in Parliamcnt for Lockhart. 
Just another bagatdle. Quickly and gradously Ben gave his 
promise—having not tbe dightcst idea as to how he was going to 
fuMit. 

Onward plunges the avalanche. Even the doubting souls are 
çarried along, Murray writcs to Lockhart that never has he secn 
such promise in so young a man; that his discretíon warrants any 
amount of confidence. 

Back to London, with all in readiness, evcn to the waiting 
prcsses. And then the blow falis. Croker, powerful Secrctary to 
the Aúmiralty, violently opposea the project. Prominent contribu- 
tor to the Qiiarterly, another of Murra/s publications, he 
demands to be told why all the scheming has taken place without 
‘ha knowlebgc, And whois íliis young upstart of a Disradi who 
dares such an undertaking without Consulting him? Lasbed by 
the vindictive tongue of Croker, Murray wilts. He places all the 
blame at Ben’s door, “He alone is responsible for the divulging of 
the secret platis." 

The avalanche has reached bottom; it crashes about Ben's feet. 
And almost simultaneously there comes another crash—in the 
stock market. Ben and his partner, young Evans, are wiped out. 
Their losses amount to 7,000 pounds, 

Out of the double catastrophç Disradi finds himself friendless 
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and alonè. His Iate collaborators have descrted lum in a body. 1 

Yesterday’s backslappers, tòday they tum relentíess backs. 

) _ 

ui 

Disraeli comes home. He finds comfort in his fatheris advice.. 
Ridiculous at twenty-one to think that alFs lost. Why, Iife is just 
bcginning. Ben says nothing of the 7,000 pounds—nor of the 
debts he has accumulated in his effort to get rich. 

Not long, however, can*he dwell upon his debts. Benjamin, 
man of action, has met with reverses; but Benjaniin, man of 
vision, stands ready to receive the torch. 

Unknown to his family, he undertakes liis lirst novel. Eager to. J 
justiíy himself to ears now closed, he fashions a hero in his own 
image. The story of Vivian Grey is the autobíography of Benja¬ 
min Disraeli. But it is more than that. Not content with the past, 
Disraeli projected his hero into the future, supplying him with all 
those qualities which analysis showed that he himself lacked. It 
was himself, of course, he meant whcn he wrotc of Vivian Grey: 
“He had long come to the comfortable conclusion that it was 
impossible that his career could be anything but brilliant.” 

As in his wiiting, so now in his life, Disraeli found the exact 
type of character of whom he had need. Thus far, his fear, of, 
women had kept liim apart from them. Yet his emotional spirit 
felt a great hunger for female companionship. Sarah had but 
partially satisfied tliis hunger. For the rest, he addressed his ro- 
mantic yeamings to an imaginary crcature, cmbodying within her 
all the gentle understanding, minus the physical demands, of. 
inçarnate womanhood. This creature of his imagihings material- 
ized in the person of Mrs. Austen, neighbor of his parents, the 
first of many women whose platonic friendsliips were to play a 
leading part in his history. 

Mrs. Austen was a great help to Disraeli. Scnsing unusual 
depths of tenderness beneath the frívolous exterior, she courted 
his confidence. Overjoyed to lay aside the iriountebank trappings, - 
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Ben met honesty with cantlor. To hcr he revealed his hurts and 
fean, and finally tbe secret of his manuscript. 

Mrs, Austen Hfced the story and found a publisher for ít. The 
book was issued anonymously. A vigorous advertismg campaign. 
Londoii read, London laughed. Everybody recognízed in this 
'story not himself, but his neighbor, held up to ridicule. Tbe book 
had a meteoríc success; and the two diief coitspiratons, luxuriat- 
ing under the shdter of DisraelTs anonymity, laughed like a 
couple of mischievous schoolchíldren, 

Another triumph, another fali, And once again it was that 
shadow that lurks in the pathway of the great—the little man— 
who struck at Disraeli. An indiscreet subordinate in the publishing 
house reveals the secrct of the authoiship. The acclamations of 
the public turn into threats. The impudencc of this nobody who 
dares to ât in judgment over his betters! One critic wrote: “The 
class of the author was a little revealed by his frequent recurrence 
to topies about which the mere man of fashion knows nothing and 
carcs Iess.” And another referred to the “comic pretentiousness 
with which the author affects a distinction he does not possess." 
Murcay, thinking he rccognized himself in one of the unfavorable 
portraits, angrily severed all connections with the Disraeli family. 

Bcn’s mind was in a turmoil. Could they be right, this furious 
rabblc denoundng him as a fraud? Of a certainty, no! Only a 
great book could cause such furore. He would go on to become 
author of authors. Let the pack howl now; later they must come 
to hcel. 

DisraeFs health bad givçn way under the stress oí his emo- 
tions. The Austens, deeply concemed, persuaded him to accom- 
pany them to Venice. Gliding in gondolas over moonlit canais to 
the accompaniment of soft music, he recovered his spirits, But his 
body lagged behind, Home once more, he found work impossible 
because of torturíng headaches. 

Isaac, grown tired of London, had purchased a spacious home 
near Bradenham. Here, within lofty halls and sweeping grounds, 
Ben's love of grandeur found satisíaction. For months, discussing 

[j«] 
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his prédicament with Sarah, he roamed the woods and fields. But 
this retirement, tonic for a time to a bruised spirít, made him 
finally restive. Even across these far fields, London sang her siren 
song of glories yet to come, and he tnust follow. • ■■ < 


He had studied men, but with the eye of youth. To this field 
he must now bring his maturer jndgment. Having made the ac- 
quaintance of Edward Bulwer-Lytton, he became a frequent 
visitor at this man 5 s home. Here foregathered.the poetically and 
politically prominent. Into this gay circle síepped Disraeli, in 
attire more exaggerated than ever, but in rnanner and specch 
much subdued. His faithful notebook yields up his present formula 
for acquiring social success. “Do not talk too much . . . Never 
argue . . . Talk to women as much as you can . . . Nothing is 
.of so much importance ... as to be well criticized by women,” 

Charmed by the lavish entertainment of the fashionable world, 
Disraeli wrote and sold The Young Duke. But what doesjen 
know of dukes, inquires Isaac, bewildered. Sarah shrug3. What 
doesn’t Ben know! 

Disraeli knows everything, and he critidzes everything, Intro* 
duced into the House of Parliament, he finds fault even with the 
great orators of the day. A new world has now opened before his, 
searching eyes. The pen is mightier than the sword; but how 
much mightier the silver tongue of oratory! Bewitched, he wan- 
ders through the corridors. What an envxable life! To stand before 
the elect, swaying them fike saplings before a tempest of words. 
THe telling phrase, the biting wit— until, wild with .enthusiasm, 
they rise to drown all sound in thunderous applause. Sending the 
. name of Disraeli ringing down through the centuries . . . 

Watch out, Ben! Almost you collided with that hansom cab. 
That deafening sound is but the roaring traffic of a busy London 
Street. And who are these little people that hurry past, uncon- 
. scious of the prophet they are jostling in their midst? Unknown 
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to theni, one Benjamín Disraeli; but time will remedy that. First 
thcre must be travei—has not Byron himself set the pattern? And 
the world must have time to forget your failures. 

To Spain, cràdle of his ancestors; thence through Greece and 
Turkey; finally to Palestine. ^Yilliam Meredith, eogaged to Sarah, 
ís to join the tour. To their combined entreaties, Isaac yields; 
and in June, 1830, the pilgrimage begins. With some sadness, he 
bids íarewell to Bradenbam. And with some trepidation, hc en- 
visages his reception among the ultra English of the Erapire’s 
colonies. But—“adventures are to the adventurous,” Your own 
words, Ben. 

A gay rainbow trailing across the continent, the asíoimding 
wardrohe he exliibíts, Through Turley, where all that is eastem 
in him responds to the rhythm of the Orient. Ambition for the/ 
noncc is lulled, submerged in sensuous sound and smell. 

Through Syria, an infinitude of buming sands, where no green 
thing can thrive. The majesty of such timeless austerity sounds 
dícp chords within him, 

At last, having shared with nomad tribes tlieir tents and traveis, 
he stands upon The Mount of Otives * Here, viewing the city of 
Jerusalém and the Holy Sepulchre, he yields to a wave of religiüus 
ecstasy. A great peace enwraps lüm, fold upon comforting fold. 
For here, within these hallowed walls, lies the answer to the old 
bewíldcring question. We are all Christians, crcated in the ímage 
of our Christ. 

Wanderíng through the dusty streets, hc shaped the story that 
would carry this message to the world. Âlroy, a young Jew who 
wotild free his race from w f or!dwide prejudice. 

On to Egypt, to join Meredith. Here tragedy cut short the 
joumey. Meredith died of smallpox. Grieving over Sarah's grief, 
Ben lost all taste for travei and tumed his face toward home. 

Reachmg Bradenham in October, somber amid falling leaves, 
hc found Isaac half blind írom constant reading and Sarah, 
broken by her bereavement, dedicating her life to him. 

Travei has broadened Ben’s vision, stilled much of his rcstless* 

r«ç 1 
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ness. Realizing that a literary career can nevcr be enough, hc 
turas undivided interést toward' the political scene. Surveying the 
field for some footliold, he finds but a single mcans of entrance— 
through the drawing room. The Bnlwers, the springboarddrom 
which to make the plunge. 


V 

Following his pattern of speaking Kttle and to the point, • Dis- 
raeli acquires a reputation as a brilliant conversatiónalist with a 
store of colorful tales from the East, The formula for interesting 
the ladies bears fruit. Among the many women requesting to be 
presented to him are Mrs. Wyndham Lewis and Mrs. Garolinc. 
Norton. t i 

Of Mrs. Lewis hewrote: (t . . . a flirt, and a rattle . . Mrs, 
Norton he found, for the present, more satisfactory. Together 
with her mother and her sisters, she entertained him often in her 
home. Here, amongst the "noble and the fashionable ” delighted 
by the audacity of these people of birth, he felt at home. And 
drawing up an imaginar)' footstool he placed himself at the feeí 
of these gentlefolk—a self-styled page boy, ready to absorb and 
adore. 

This gay social whirl, however, is but the means to an end. It 
is the men of action whose oqinion he really courts. SIowly,.and 
because their women are favorably impressed, they accept him, 
At íast the long covetéd goal is reached. jBen is invited to small 
political luncheons. At times grave doubts assail him. Seated next 
to Sir Robert Peei and to others whose birth has bestowed upon 
them ali that he himself must stmggle ceaselessly to attain, .he 
wonders whether the end is worthy of the means. Is it really 
essential to enter Parliament? Can it be that gracious living has 
tamed his íkming spirit, he asks himself as homeward bound 
from some frivolous evening he contemplates a life complete in 
social dalliance. He feels that now it is only pride that drives him 
on. Or is this but a breathing spell, a lull before the storm? 
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It must be thc iattcr. For a gathering storm bursts. In 1832 the 
efonn bill is passed; all England is in upheaval, Responding to 
hc tnunpet call oí opportunity, Ben rushes to Bradeiúmm to enter 
be mcléc as independem candidate. Defeated at the electíons, he 
i not discouraged. Leaping upon the carvçd figure of a lion, he 
ias delivcred an impromptu oration to an electrified audience. 
tnd having tasted of this heady potion, he needs must drink more 
leeply thereof. 

Back to the drawing rooms of London, for more campaigning, 

Ben has acquired a mistress. In her company he mingles with 
he sporting crowd, setting himself the task of becoming a fine 
loiscman. This he accomplishes without pleaçure but with satis- 
action. The blond Anglo-Saxon giants, foDowers of the hounds, 
ascinate him. “The magníficent asses,” he calís them. The epithet 
ontains no rancor, but rather admiration and a little envy. In 
íonor oí hás paramour, he writes and publisbes a novel, Henri* 
tta Temple. 

But thcse side joumeys are unimportant. The things that count 
ire the contacts with great men—such as those made in the home 
)f Lady Blessington. “I am dying for action, and rust like a 
lamascus saber in the sheath of a poltroon ” he tells her. How 
ie envies these men, with power to translate words into action! 
'{ onty he could get their help. 

And help did come to him in the person of Lord Melboume, 
vho was attracted by his originality. Melboume’s question as to 
fvhat Ben wanttd io bc, had dravm a prompt repiy, “I vvant to be 
Príme Minister.” "No chance of that in our time,” Melboume 
ud told him. “Go into polities . . . With patience I darç say 
vâll do very well . t , But put all these foolish ideas out of 
your head.” 

Lord Melboume, you know not whereof you speak. No idea of 
patience has ever entered that curly head. Chafing beneath en- 
íorced inaction, he cries in answer to a query as to what would 
:onstitute a desirable life—“A continued grand procession frora 
nanhood to the tomb ” 
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Disraeli is stíll dinging to thc idea of independem crmdidacy. 
But thc public lias no admirador? for such apparcnt Iack of fealty, 
A politician must have a party 5 s backing. But wliidt party? Al- 
tliougli thc chances for an unknown are better with thc Whigs, 
Bens sympathies ícan witli tlic Tories. And wth thc Tories, under 
thc Icadcrship of Robert Ped, hc t alces oatli. 

For yet awiiilc, fatc tums an immobile check. But we are on thc 
eve of swíít events. Victoriaj a girl of cightccn, asccnds thethrone. 
With Victoria*s acccssion comes thc dissoluüon of Parliament. 
Safe now \vithin the party fold, Disradi rcceivcs many ofTers of 
constituency. Mrs. Wyndham Lctvis, whom he has learncd to 
respect and admire, steps fonvard. Through her husband, she 
holds out to Disraeli a ícllow constituency at Maidcnstonc. Hav* 
ing dropped into his lap this political plumshc procceds, trilh all 
thc energy and good sense at her command, to campaign by his 
side, “Whcn I mcct you again,” Disradi promises his dcctors, 
“nol a person will look upon me without some degree of satisínc- 
tion . . , and many of you pcrhapsíwith some degree of pride” 
The voting over, Wyndham and Disraeli are in. Bcnjrwiin 
Disraeli, M.P. At Bradenham, awaiting the opening of Parlia¬ 
ment, hc contcmplatcs his trmmph— and his rcsponâbility. Owing 
totte Vw&orj t/i \}& te tdid&j 

more than tlie English thcmsdvcs love it. For to tliem their 
licritage is a matter of course. There, bcncath tlie tcmpled troes of 
his fatheris estate, hc dcdicatcs himsclf to tlie Service of his couit- 
try. To kccp England noblc, undivided and great. 

In Parliament now. Seatcd belúnd Sir Robert, hc listens to the 
spcakers, dreaming of tlie day when hc is to ddiver his own íirsf 
address. Hc ís quite unaware of the áddong glanccs tliat xnfctrust 
him. These stolid men resent the un-English-looking intcrloper 
thrust ,into their most Britisli tnidst. 

Tlie great day dawns. Benjamin ariscs to makc real his chcr- 
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Jshcd dream. But the dream turns out to bc a mghtmare. His 
star íccras destined never to ascend the heavens in a gentle ouve. 
Jlis qpening worda bnng títters, which gradually expand into a 
crescendo of laughter. Cries of “Hear, hear” and “Question, 
plcasc” intcrrupt every sentençe, Valiantly he struggles against 
the rising tide of derision. At first squeaky of voice and slightly 
nervous, he finaüy grows calm and sure of himselí. But the contest 
proves unequal. He faces his toraientors and sends a chaUenge 
finging through the hall: “Though I sit down now, the time will 
come when you will hear me!” 

To continued Iaughter, he resumes his seat with bowcd head. 
Another dismal failure added to the growíng lk. 

There is a glimmer of comíort, however—the supporting 
voice of his chief, Sir Robert Pcel. To Disraeli’s comment that his 
effort had been “a reverse,” Sir Roberfs retort is: “I say any- 
thbg but reverse; you will make your way 

Lift that’heavy head, Benjamin. Othera of your loyal fríends 
are with you, Lísten to the famous Sheil, as he berates your de- 
tractors: “I tdl you, if ever the spirit of oratory was in a man, it 
is in that man. hjothing can prevent him from becoming onc of 
the first speakers of the Hotise of Commons.” 

A fig for dull orderly beginnings! What seemed the sword- 
thrast of defeat was but the birtb-pang of glory. The voice of 
genius had spoken. Soon it would have for an audience—the 
entire world. 


- VII 

Siowly his star rises, and steadily, Tme, there are setbadcs still; 
hut no career is complete without its strengthening obstades. Six 
months after DisraelPs entry into Parfiament, death daimed his 
colleaguc, Lewis, Hastening to console the widow, he remained 
to admire. Attracted by her warmth and steadfastness, he grew 
to recognbe her as the woman necessary to complete his Hfe. In 
answer to his marriage proposal, Mary Anne Lewis asked a year 
in which to study his character. 
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Bringing to his courtship that ardor typical of his every ven- 
ture, he wrote to her continuously and withoút restraint. te I Wish 
to be with you, to Jive with you, never to bc away from you.” But 
once again he seemed headed for failure. Mary Ahne’s answers 
bccame less and less frequent until finally there was only silence. 

In great alarm, Benjamin begged for an interview. Mary Arine 
receivcd him coldly. Rosina Bulwer had convinced her thatitwas 
her small income, and not herself, that Disraeli wasafter. How 
else could it be, since she was forty-five,"and he but a little over 
thirty? Dismissed and desolate, he penned a final letter. V. , As • 
far as worldly intcrests are concemed, your alllance could not' 
bencfit me . . . Farewell . . . The time will come when yòU’. 
will sigh for any heart that could be fond ... and then you 
will recall to your memory the passionate heart that yòu -forfeited, ■ 
and the genius that you betrayed’ 

This proved too much for Mary Anne. She melted utterty; “For 
God’s sake, come to me,” she wrote, “I am ill and almost dis-l 
tracted. I am devoted to you ” 

At St. Peter’s, in Hanover Square, they were marricd (Áugust, 
1839). To say that the marríage was perfect may draw stniles; 
from the sophisticatcs, but so it was. Mary Anne’s goodnaturc 
and unquestioning devotion never wavered. On his part, Benja¬ 
min was the most devoted and appreciative of husbánds., Hér 
Jtardkss whkb dTO.ta.ted .mar/'' rielgritted Jiiny 

and her constant chattcr soothed him. Adoring till the very cnà,' 
he tumed always to her as the one rock in a weary land. . 

vni ' . 

In her , youth, Victona had disliked DisraelFs patron, the 
austere Sir Robert Peei. Now, married to Albert Saxe-Coburg,a_ 
man who thoroughly approvcd of Sir Robert, the mature Queen 
had grown to trust him. At last the scene arrangcs itself for the, 
climax. Disraeli is ready to advancc the long step toward his goà 
His name is on the lists of those proposed for ministerial posts. 
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But once again Destiny shakes her hcad. No, Benjamin, not yet, 
One by one the posts are filled, and no summons has come to 
Disraeli. 

Perplexed, both Mary Anne and Benjamin address notes to Sir 
Robert— and receive cool answers, Sir Robeifs actions, however, 
are not of bis own choosing. It is the old distrust of the foreígner, 
and Peei is helpless against the pressure of opinion 

When the next Parliament met, Benjamin’s position was most 
unenviable. A conservative without a post, with nothing to do but 
to cast his vote. Loyally he took hás place, the object of surprised 
glances, and gracefully hc did his part. 

Thís inactivity, so irksome to a strong man, could not long 
endure. Seeing for the present no roads open, he said to Mary 
Anne; “This is the time to imitate Talleyrand who, when he 
could not see very clearly what ought to be done, took to his bed ” 

Instead of taking to his bed, however, he betook hímself, to- 
gether with his wife, to Paris for a wintçr of gaiety punctuated 
by frcquent entertainments in the palace of the French king and 
queen. 

That winter in Paris there carne to him the representatives of 
a group of young men. Impatient with the old politicaí forms, 
they wíshed to form an opposition party. Disraeli appealed to 
them as the logical leader. 

Hc listens, and lays his plans, In England once again, they set 
in motion the wheds that will roll out the old, roll in the new. 

''Eventually, the once indomitable Peei is overthrown. Disradi is 
now riding upon the crest of a tidal wave! 

IX 

Success has given him renewed assurance. Soberer now his man- 
ner and attire; his speech, less fiery, more devastating. Yet still 
the public refuses to take him to its heárt, Though he no Ionger 
struts before them as the flashy mountebank, they love this new 
Disraeli no better. They find in him now a little of the sinister, 
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much of the mysteríous. Àlbcrt and-Victoría view with alarm his 
growing popiilarity among the younger generation. They rescnt, 
too,, the blows hc has dealt thcir devoted friend, Pcd 
Faster now the march of events. Isaac is dead. Benjamin pur- 
chascs Hughenden Manor, installing Mary Annc as its Lady. 
Benjamin is Chancdior of the Exchequer,' the Queea iiaying 
accepted him on $tanley’s recommcndation. “I was not bom 
Chancellor of the Exchcqucr,” he says. "I am one of the Parlia- 
mentary rabbíe” 

And now, another turn of events. Disracli is ousted as Ghan- 
celíor, with Gladstonc leading the attack. 

Time passes now too rapidly for Disracli. He is fifty-iiveí The 
oncc lithc figure is grown gaunt; the once aesthetic faccj thin 
almost to emaciation. “Dizzy” is beginning to show the straia, 
Ugly, many think him. But to Mary Annc he is stili the dreamy 
poet of their courting days. “He is very handsome,” she declares. 
“I should like them to see him when he is asleep.” 

Old friends arc disappearíng, new friends take their place. His 
beloved Sarah is gonc. Albert, too, is dead; and Victoria, power- 
ful and dctcnrúncà monarch, ha s leamed to trust him, She treats 
him with kindncss, even. New friends, new honors. At Oxford hc 
reccives a doctoris degree. Ncver since Welhngton has a public. 
figure been accorded such an ovation. 

Faster, faster. The Victorian Age is in full swing. The Indus¬ 
trial Era. Machines, inventions, speculations, adventures, plans— 
and Disracli keeping abreast of them all. ' , 

* But now the years are beginning to slow him. Sixty-onc, and 
the body lags bcliind the spirit. Seated in the pew at Hughenden, ^ 
he stili dreams of beíng Prime Minister. Many now share tliat ■ 
dream, for England has at last accepted the inevitable. She cannot 
love this man, but she respccts and trusts him. ' 

Factories and raills bring people together, and they talk. The. 
day of articulation for the workingman is dawning. Rioting and 
demonstrations. The workens demand a voice in Parliament. 
Against Gladstone and terrific odds, Disraeli puts through a bill 
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gianting more general suffrage. The man is a wizard. What next? 
How taciturn he has grown! Almòst never laughs. Only Mary 
Anne and his intimates know the warm simplicity that dwells 
Viithin this mau called the Sphinx. 

Eighteen-sixty-eigbt, year of years. Lord Derby retires, the 
inevitable is at hand, Victoría summons Disraeli to Osbome. 
Without surprise he rcccives the message, for Victoría herself has 
told him she intends to make him her Prime Minister. But with 
what potmding pulse he reads the note! And who would give 
Sfom to a few tears, wrung from eyes which for so long havc 
gazed on tríumph from afar and now view it in a Iean and trem- 
bling pahn. 

“You must kiss hands,” Victoría declares upon recelving him. 
And falling on his knees, he kisses the soft small hand ín real devo- 
tion, For actually he loves this woman. Within him well great 
fíoods of emotion. With every fiber of his beiilg, he vows to serve 
íaithfuliy his little Queen. What a pair they make, this tall Iean 
Eagle, and this small plump Pigeon 1 

To a reception in his honor flock the great. Mary Anne, on the 
arm of the Prince of Wales, presides gradously. If she leans a 
little heavily, now and then, there is a reason. For some time past 
she has been suffering from câncer; but not Mary Anne to burden 
her hero when now, more than ever, he needs his every faculty. 

One other shadow hovers over the brilliant assembly. Sarah’s 
absence, Tuming aside a moment in his hour of triumph, Ben- 

hfir» whítffw Í nith 1 ; mhim 4 *2cí l '»iafv,hí'ídi 

wavered. 


X 

Not yet is Disraeli to bring to public hfe the full powers of his 
genius, At Hughenden, tortured by asthma and rheumatic pains, 
he receíves news of hís ovenvhelming defeat, Weighed down by 
infirmities, he contemplates retirement. But it is not in his nature 
to abandon a defeated party. Following precedent,' the Queen 
offcrs a peerage. For himself he refuses, but for his wife he asks 
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a title. Mary Ànne becomes Viscountcss of Beaconsfield, while her 
illustrious husband remains plain Dizzy. . * 

This honor, come so late, sits on the shoulders of a strange pair. 
She cighty-one, and he sixty-eight, both very ill. Mostly thcy arc 
bedridden. Sbort periods of health pcrmitting, thcy take thelr 
place in society. A startling sight. Mary Arme, an ovcrdressed 
mummy. Benjamin, with one remaining curl dyed black, an alieix 
with the featurcs of a hawk. 

At last, unable to take nourishment—for the câncer was of the 
stomach—Mary Anne died. Disraeli’s overwhelming grief dre\v 
sympathy cvcn from his cnemics. Gladstone himself wrote a warm 
and fríendíy Ictter. 

With Mary Anne’s goíng, Iifc changed completely for the 
widower. The house passed to hcr heirs, and Disraeli removed' 
himself to a hotel. “This,” said everybody, “is the end of his 
career ” 

And thcn, contrary to all cxpectations, he camc with new vigor 
back into the political arena. Sccking surcease from the hollow 
pain. 

Victoria wclcomcd the retum. For Gladstone she had little 
fondness; for his policies, still less. With satisfaction she viewed 
the events Ieading to his downfalh Watched happíly, Disraeli’s 
deft manipulations and certain victory. Now at last {1874) thèy 
werc re-united in powcr and in friendship—this amazing pair' 
who couíd sce so surcly eye to eyc, whose devotíon to JEmpíre 
superseded aü cise, who in honesty and in steadfastness met on 
common ground. 

Bringing now to Victoria’s service the ardor of an undívided 
purpose, Disraeli lays at her feet prize after prize. The Wizard 
waves his wand (1875): the Suez Canal is an accomplished fact. 
Greater glory to the Empire! Once more he works his magic 
(1876): Victoria becomes Empress of índia. Greater grandeur' 
to the Crown! In reciprocity, she wields her scepter— and behold, 
Disraeli is Lord Beaconsfield. He is leader of the House of Lords. 

Seventy-four now. And though the will and the spirit soar .on 
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hígh, the years have taken their toll of the flesh. More frequently 
illness absents him írom the House. Always the Queen sends 
fiowers from her own gardens. Often he speaks to her of retire- 
ment, but she will have none of it. A sick eagle is still an eagle, 
and no pigeon can wing the dbzying heights alone. 

There is much Work to be done; he rallies, Turkey, Rússia, 
the Balkans — a smoking volcano about to erupt. Rússia threatens 
to sebe all thç Mediterranean ports. The Queen urges action, 
fummg at these men who procraslinate. Calmly Disradi counsels 
patience. “We will have peace íf wc are fírm,” he promises. 

Seated ncxt to him at dinner, one of the Princesas exclaims, “I 
cannot imagine what you are waiting for” “Potatoes, at this 
moment, Madamhe answers quietly. 

Inch by inch, Rússia yields in the territorial card game, but not 
finally until the news breaks about the secret landing of Indian 
troops. All this victory without a single blow, or the loss of a single 
Englishman. He is still the master magician. But how tired he is! 
He longs for release, but he cannot face her Majesty’s scettes, 

XI 

To BERLIN, for the signing of the treaty grantmg all his demands. 
How he must have chuckled on the way) In youth, adventures to 
thc adventurous; ín age, victory to the audacious. Audadty he 
needed, for here he found the cards cunningly stacked against 
’mm.*kussia agreed to non-aggression'inTurkey;'butTurkey was 
not to defend her borders against occupied Bulgaria. A direct 
negation of the London treaty. Gortchakoff and Beaconsfield lock 
arms; the battle is on. To Gortchakoffs thundering, Beaconsfield 
replies quietly that Êngland’s terms constrtute an ultimatum. The 
Russians send an embsary to their Emperor; the Congress is at a 
standstill. To the Queen he writes, “I have no fear of the ie- 
sult . . 

The expira tion date of the ultimatum. With calm deliberation 
the gambler plays his last card, He orders a special train to carry 

í 
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him and his entourage to Calais. The winning hand! Results are 
swift. Bismarck calls, offering compromise. “Compromise,” ■ re- * 
torts Disraeli, “was found at the moment of the London agree- 
ments, and it is impossible to go back on those.” They stand s 
facing each other—the stout blunt Teuton and the lean suave 
Jew. Bismarck hastens to the Emperor, having first asked Beacons- * 
field to dine. Of this interview Disraeli writes Victoria: “. . . he 
(Bismarck) was convinced that the ultimatum was not a sham, 
and before I went to bed, I had the satisfaction of knowing that 
St. Petereburg had surrendered.” 

Bismarck 5 s high regard for Beaconsfièld advances to admira* - 
tion. ‘The Óld Jew,” he declares, "that is a Man!” 

Never was the Wizard’s popularity so great. All Engíand adores 
its Dizzy, who has done it again ... 

Another short day of triumph— and then the clouds gather once 
more on the horizon. Trouble in índia, uprisings in South África, 
threatened famine at home. And always Gladstone waging verbal 
warfare against “the heretic and his mad policies.” Dífferences - 
arise between Disraeli and the Faery Queen. 

But the Wizard has not lost his magic touch. The Queen is 
pacificd; elsewhere, too, quiet is restored. Only on the home front 
do the doves of peace decline to perch. The threat of famine 
grows more serions, as rains pour continuously from leaden-skíes. 
Slushing through Üie mud at Hughenden, he receives devastating 
news. A mission to Rabul has been slaughtered to a man. 

And then the elections. The conservative party sinks in crushing, 
defeat. To Gladstone, grown fanatic in his denúnciation of “the 
instrument of the devil,” this conclusion is but pre-ordained. 

Defeat brings to Beaconsfield what he has desired above all else 
—relief. HJs mind has turned once more to letters and the. arts. 
True, he will miss the stimulating conferences with the Queen. 
But the sands are running low, and the body cries for rest; ’■ ; • ;; 

Deeply touching, the final scene between the tw r o. The Queen 
bestows upon him a statuette of herself in bronze. For the last 
time Ke.kisses the small plump hand, promising to write often. . 
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Scvcral letters hc does write— and then the Eagle and the Pigeon 
gcttle down in their separate nests , , . 

XII 

Hughenden reccives its master, home at last. The few vho 
visít him are startíed by the almost Iifeless figure. A mass oí 
skin and bones, the one lacquered curl resting ridiculously on the 
parchment forehead. Only now and then one eyelid flutters up- 
ward, when some pointed phrase strikes home. The mínd has not 
Jost it&leenness, nor the tongue its edge, Yet speech is possible 
only at íntervals, when drugs have given him momentarily his 
failing breath. “Drearas . . . dreams,” he murmure, poking at a 
dying firc. 

Along the stairway hang portraits of the many pcople hc has 
loved so well. “The gallery of friendship,” he calls it. 

Several visits, against his physician’s ordere, to the House of 
Lords. He delivers a number of addresses to his former colleagucs 
speaking with ebquence but with great difficulty. 

Back home. A chili confines lum to his bed. The Queen’s own 
physician promises hope, but Disraeli knows better, “I should 
prefer to live, but I am not afraid to die.” In the midst of his fmal 
agonies, he corrects proofs for a speech. “I will not go dotvn to 
posterity talking bad grammar.” 

Two o’clock in the morning. Slowly the dying man ríses and, 
throwing back his head, prepares to speak. The old familiar ges- 
ture. Then he falis back. April 19, 1881. Benjamin Disraeli has 
erabarked upon his last adventure. 

Unable to attend the funeral, the Queen aftcrwards trod afoot 
the pathway talcen by the procession. She wantçd to stand alone 
beforc the grave of a dear fríend. In the church she caused to be 
erected a monument to his memory. The inscription ended in this 
revelatory passage: “Kings Iove him who speaketh right.* 1 
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GARIBALDI 



Important Dates in Life of Garibaldi 


1807—Born, July 4, at Nice, 

1834—Condemned to deaíh as 
revolutionist. 

Escaped to Marseilles. 

1836—Arrived in South Amer¬ 
ica. 

j 836-46—Liberated Rio Grande 
and JJruguay. 

J848 —Reiurned to Italy. 

, 1848-43—Fought for the libera - 
tion of Rome. 


1860—Liberated Sicily from the 
king of Naples. 

1862—Fought again for libera- 
tion of Rome and a 
united Italy. 

1870—Hclped French Repubüc 
' in voar againsi Germany. 

1873— Recame member of par- 
liament in Rome. 

1882—Died June 2. 



Giuseppe Garibaldi 

1807-1882 



Tlhere haye been many heroic soldiers of fortune, Garibaldi, 
onc of the outstanding heroes of all time, was a soldiçr of mis- 
fortune. And through his own choice. He always sought out the 
most improfitable causes to fight for. Always he took up anus for 
the oppressed and the dispossessed. Wherever there was a nation 
to be liberated, wbether in the Old World or in the New, Gari¬ 
baldi was to be found at the head of the liberating forces. And 
in retum for his Services he asked for no gloiy or reward. In 1842, 
when he had won a series of victories for Uruguay, he was living, 
with his wife in a tumbledown hut with no door and with broken 
Windows. One night the leader of a Frcoch squadron in South 
America, Admirai Lainé, came to congratulate him on his success. 
The hut was plunged in darkness. 

“Does General Garibaldi live here?” 

Wlten Garibaldi heard his name called, he tumed to his wife, 
“Anita, bring a light!” 

“Sorry,” said Anita, “there's no light to bring.” 

“Oh, I forgot ” apologized Garibaldi. “Candles have not been 
included in our military rations.” 
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. “And so,” wrote the Admirai, “I heard GaríbaldFs golden 
, voice, but I was unable to see GaribaldFs golden.smile” 

t * 

v ' 11 

That golden smile of GaribaldFs was famous the world over. 
In appearance he was a combination ofMars and Apollo. There 
was strength in his body and beauty in his face. Tall, lithe, mus¬ 
cular, with a halo of gold-brown hair and a gold-brown beard, he 
was Iike a painting of Michelangelok A god in a red blouse and 
patched-up trousers. 

, It was a curious circumstance that impelled Garíbaldi and his 
“iegion of liberation” to adopt tlie fed blouse for a uniform. 
■ Finding it neccssary, because of the Iack of funds, to clothe his 
soldiers as economically as possible, Garíbaldi had made an offer 
for a consignment of red woolen shirts that a merchant in Monte¬ 
video was about to send to a slaughter house in Buenos Aires. 
“The red color,” explained the merchant, “wíll help to absorb 
■the bloodin the shambles 

“And on the battlefield, too. Just the thing for us! ,} 

And thus the red shirt became the syrabol of Garibaldfs fight 
for frcedom. 

IIÍ 

The son of a sea-captain, Garíbaldi was bom (at Nice) with 
two strong ínstíncts in his blood: a love for wild wide spaces, and 
a passion for freedom. His favorite amusements as a child were 
roaming over tlie hilís and swimming in the sea. “I seem* he 
once rcmarked to Alexandre Dumas, “to have been bom am- 
phibious.” • . ■ 

And fearless. Strolling one day along a riverbank, he chanced 
upon a group of women washing flax, One óf the women losí 
lier footing and fell into the water. Treacherous water, M of 
cross currents and whirlpools. Garíbaldi Ieaped m áfter her and. 
pulled her ashore. 
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It would have been an act of umisual courage for a full-grown 
man. Garibaldi at the time was only eight years old. 

At fifteeti he Ieft school—"the freedom of the open appealed to 
me more than the confinement of the dassroom”— and sailed off 
by himsdf to Genoa in search of advaiture. This was a great blow 
to his father 5 who had intended Giuseppe for the priesthoGd. "The 
peace of the cloister for my son; I have had enough hurricanes 
for the two of u$." But he realized now that his son was not made 
for peace. He bowed to the inevitable and hired “Peppino” as . 
cabinToy on hÍs,own ship. 

Peppmo—nickname for Giuseppe—became a favorite with 
the sailors. Though easily their master at trawlmg for oysters and 
bvimming through the surf, he yet arouscd no envy on their part. 
His blue eyes had such a friendly warmth in their depths. And 
his voice, whether in speech or in song, vibrated with such an 
understanding sympathy. 

And he knew so much more than they did- His schooling, to be 
sure, was no bettcr than their own; but he had read ever so many 
more books. History, phüosophy, poetry, EspcciaBy poetry. How j 
pleasant to while away the süent hours of the night listening to 
that golden voice as it redted the poems of Foscolo or Dante or 
Voltaire. Or sang the songs of the Frendi revolutionísts. Stirring 
words—he translated them; inspiring music—the mude of re- 
bellion needed no translating. 

Ten years of singing and sailing and toüing—his hands were as 
busy as his brain— and Garibaldi had risen from cabin boy to 
captam. A dangerous career, commanding a ship ín the early 
nineteenth centuiy. He cruised to the Levant, where Turks and 
Greeks were locked in a struggle to the death; he íought against 
pirates, who attacked his ship with axes and Iong knives; he sailed 
over the seas made famous in Byron’s heroic verse. Perils, advens 
tures, aspirations. Battles for freedom. With Byron he came to 
Believe that it was "better to die as a free man than to Iive as a 
slave.” 

And then, word reached him of an Italian who had dared to 

[ífy] 
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dle for freedom/Ciro Menotti. This man had tricd .to unite his 
disunited country, and to unshackle it from its Austrian bonds. 
The Austrians had captured and killed him. ' • 

- But they were unable to kill hís spirit of revolt. The spark en- 
gendc.red by Menotti had becn fanned into a fiame in many an 
Italian heart. Garibaldi met one of these followers of Mendtti—a 
young Genoese named Cuneo. “Hundreds of our men have beem 
cxecuted,” Cuneo informed him. “But the best man of us all is 
still alive. Mazzini. You ought to meet him some day. This man is 
like the firebrand of God sent down to avenge our wrongs.” 

Garibaldi sailed for Marseilles where he met Mazzini, exiléd 
but unbowcd. “Columbus was not so happy at the discovery oí 
America,” wrote Garibaldi of this meeting, “as I was at the dis--- 
covery of the redeemer who was to lead our people to the prom- 
ised land.” 

The acquaintance between Mazzini and Garibaldi ripened into 
a lifelong collaboration for freedom. Mazzini, the dreamer of the 
great dream; Garibaldi, the translator of the dream into even 
greater deeds. 

IV 

At the outset, the liberation of Italy seemed a hopeless task. 
As a result of the Unholy Alliance of 1815, Italy lay dismembered 
like a bleeding corpse. Piedmont and Sardinia had been parceled 
off to the House of.. Savoy. Lombardy and Venetia had been 
reduced to the status of Austrian provinces. Tuscany, Modena, 
and Parma had been crushed under the heel of the Austrian 
Grand Dukes. Rome, Umbria, and Romagna had succumbéd to 
the papal rale, supported by a French army. Napíes and Sicily 
had been cast to the untender mercies of the Bourbons. “Italy. in 
1815,” remarked the sardonic Metternich, Father of.the Unhoíy 
"Alliance, “is no longer a, nation; it is merely a geographical 
name ” * _ 

To transform a lifeless name into a living nation, this was the 
job of the two inspired young men. Garibaldi threw himself heart 
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and soul ínto this job. Assuming the narae of Borel , hc tried to 
organize a rebellion among the sailors of the Genoese royal fleet. 
Betrayed by a treacherous “fellow rcbcl,” he escaped to Mar- 
íeilles, there to find his name printed on a number of tírculars, 
The Piedmontese govemment had set a price on his head. 

No time to tarry in Italy. But across the Atlantic, in South 
America, Úiere were other levohibons to be foogbt, other tyran- 
nies to be overthrown. 

Hc sailed, togcther with a company of devoted followcrs, to 
South America. There, for twelve years (1836-1848), he led his 
guerrilla baud of consecrated Redshirts to the emancipation of 
two countries, Rio Grande and Uruguay. 

Stranger than a tale out of the Arabian Nights, this South 
American adventure of Garibaldi’s. At first he set out as a buc- 
caneer, a Robin Hood of the Sea, against “the enemies of freedoni 
and the opprcssors of their íellow men ” But after a few motiths 
of sea rovíng he gave up the boat for the saddle. See him now 
galloping at the head of his troops ovcr the pampas. His handful 
of Italians have been joined by a group of South American 
gaúchos. The best riders in the world, these centaurs of the Rio 
Grande seem to be as one with their horses Strange mythical 
crcatures, half men and half beasts, flying over the fields and 
bnmdishing a lance in the one hand and a lasso in the other, 

Before many months, Garibaldi had become the most expert 
of them all. A wild leader cf a wild band, harassing the enemy, 
ttritíng with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, driving their cattlc 
along with them for food, killing what they needed and roastíng 
it over their campfires, submitting to torture when captured with- 
out a groan, and dying on the battlefield witíi laughter on their 
lips. 

And they died in great numbers, always to be replaced by still 
greater numbers. For they were drawn as by a magnet to that 
míracle of a leader, Nothing seemed able to hurt or to stop him, 
Once he was captured by au enemy oíficer. In an effort to draw 
Some Information from him, his captor had him whipped and 

r 
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■. then suspended by hís thumbs for two hours in his cel1. “ít was an 
agony not to be described,” wrote Garibaldi. Yet riot-a Word 
escaped from his lips. . - -. 

An amazing fighter. And an amazing lover. One day in 1839, 
.having left the saddle for a while to take command of a ship, he 
was examining the shore through a spyglass. “By chance I cast my 
eyes . . . upon a high hill . . . where a few simple and pic- 
turesque houses were visible. Outside oí one of these . I 
espied a young woman, and forthwith gave orders for the boat to 
be got out, as I wished to go ashore. I Ianded . . . and, making 
for the houses where I expected to find this young woman, I had 
just given up hopc of seeing her again when . . . an acquainí-, 
ance invited me to take coffee in his house. We entered, and the 
first person who met my eyes was the damsel who had attracted' 
me ashore . . . We both remained enraptured and gazed on 
each other in silence ... At last I greeted her by saying Tu 
devi esser mia’ (You ought to be mine). 51 

And his she became, Her name was Anita Ribera. Though but 
eighteen years old, she defied her fafheris objections—he had 
plighted her to another man— and surrendered herself to the 
“magnetic insolence” of her country’s hberator. That night she 
met him on shipboard, and they sailed away together to a union 
of great happiness, many hardships and —as we shall see—final 
tragedy. Together they “ploughed the seas and galloped over the 
pampas,” fighting side by side and proteèting each other from 
the enemy’s blows. In one of the battles she was taken captive. 
Believing that Garibaldi had fallen in that battle, she received. 
permission to search for his body. Accompanied by an escort of 
two enemy soldiers, she walked amidst her slain comrades and 
turned the face of every one of them toward the Iíght. Fínaíly 
she eluded her guards, leaped upon a horse she had secured from 
a peasant, and vanishcd into the tropical forest. A 

Four days of galloping through the jungle and swhnming rapid 
rivers, with no foqd and with hardly a momentos rest—and then 
she found Garibaldi. 
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And gave birth to a child. They named it Menotti, aítcr the 
hçro of thc first Italian revolution. 

V 

Gambàlei was a roan’s man. And a ladres’ man. Always suscepti- 
blc to new pastures, new enticements. Yet at all times he was 
devotedj if uot at all times fatthful, to Anita. Qnce, to appease 
her jealousy, he clipped his gold-brown hair to thc roots. “Now, 
for a while, the women will stop running after me ” 

A shom Samson. But, unlike Samson, still possessçd of his 
strength to fight the Philistines. Having finished his work ín South 
America, he retumed to Italy. Grcat enthusiasm at his arrival. 
The fircs of rebelHon had bccn kept alivc during his absence. 
“And now, to fan them into a devastating flame!” 

He gathered his forces—a mere handful — and marched upon 
Rome, to rid that city of its Frcnch army. One thousand against 
thirty thousand. “Only a miracle can savc his tnen from being 
chewed up and spewed out by the Frcnch.” 

And the miracle happençd. By a series of bold maneuvers— 
“one never knows just where or how he will strike next”—the 
‘Tiger of Montevideo” routed the army of General Oudinot. He 
declared Rome (1849) a frec Rcpublic—a govemment “without 
prisons, without trials, without violcncc ” 

A perfect Utopia, of alI-too*bricf duratíon. New forces were 
gathering against it on all sides. New tactics, and new treachery. 
General Oudinot proclaimed a truce; and then, telying upon the 
“simple naiveté” of Garibaldi, made a suiprise attack beforc thc 
truce was over. 

The treachery worked. GaribaIdÍ’s Roman garrison was mas- 
sacred; but Garibaldi, with a bullet wound in his sidc, managed 
to escape. Anita, once more with child, escaped along with him. 
And also with him went thc broken rcmnant of his army. “Lct 
those who wish to continue the war against the straoger come 
with me, I ofíer neither pay nor quarters nor provisions. I offer 
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hunger, thirst, forced marches, battles, and death. Let him who ■ 
Joves his country in his heart, and not wíth his lips, follow me.” 

A battered, bedraggled, hunger-driven and hunted littíe band. 
But a great inspiràtíon drove them on—-the courage of their 
wounded leader and his stricken wife. He implored her to remain 
behind—“the enemy will do no violence to a woraan in your 
plight”—but she was determined to share her husband 5 s perils, 
“At the first house we came to,” wrote Garibaldi, “having asked 
a woman to cut off her hair, she put on men’s clothing and 
xnounted a horse. . 

An cpic retreat. Hiding by day and marching by night, they 
eluded the pursuing enemy whose numbers had now becn in- 
creased to sevcnty-five thousand. Time and again they seemed to 
be surrounded, only to escape from the net when it was about 
to be drawn. Always Garibaldi had the uncanny intuition to 
march along tlic onc path Ieft unguarded by the enemy. 

And àlways he was driven on by an undying hope. But a great . 
grief had now come to distract that hope. The dangerous illness 
of his wife. When finally the little band had reached the coast 
town of Cesenatico—“beyond lie the boats that will carry ns to 
freedom”—Anita was on the verge of death. 

They boardcd the boats and sailed away. No food, no water.. 
Á ftill moon —“loveíier than I had ever seen her before”—over- 
head; a woman with fever-parched lips undemeath. “No matter 
what happens to me, Giuseppe, go on with your work ” 

An attack by the enemy fleet. All of Garibaldfs boats were 
captured, with the exception of three. In one of these three boats 
sat Garibaldi, with the dying Anita in his arms. 

Daybreak, and a deserted coast near Ravenna. Garibaldi car- 
ried his wife ashore; and there, on a sand dune, he saw the death* 
look in her face. “I felt her wrist—there was no pulse.” 

He dug a grave for Anita on the seashore, and went on. 
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VI 

Tkrouckdut his LifE, Garibaldi had but a single motto— Avanti 
(Fenvard). He tried for a while to settle m the United States, 

- where he worked in a candle f actory. He then took command qf a 
ship that sailed to the Orient. “Enough of adventuring, Giuseppe. 
Retura to Italy and retire. You are getting old,” 

To Caprera, a small island ofí Sardinia, he went. Thete he 
bought a hut where he felt resigned to end his days in quiet soli- 
tude. 

But the cry of the oppressed reached him across the waters, 
and once more he felt the old restlessness in his heart. Italy, under 
the political inspiration of Cavour, was trying to throw off thç 
Austrian yoke. That same old dream again—an Italy United and 
írec. Garibaldi left Caprera and joined the forces of Cavour. A 
ncw stream of youthful vigor in those old veins again. Once more 
at war, once more in love. He raet a girl of ninetecn, the Marche* 
sina Rakmondi, Itúd a brief and impetuous àege to her heart, and 
married her (January, 1860). 

A tvintiy marriage that ended in a sudden storm. A few days 
after the wedding he left her because he heard that she was still 
attached to a lovcr wíth whom she had had a former affaír. 

And now back to the battlefield. Greater activity than ever 
for that old brave heart. The hberation of Sírily; the emancipa* 
hon of Aapks; and "hnàlly, the overthrow 61 the Austrian yòke 
and the realízation of GaribaldFs greatest dream—-Italy United 
under a single sovereign, King Victor Emmanuel of the House cf 
Savcy. 

And theking*s gratitude to Garibaldi for the outstandiflg part 
he had played in the unification of Italy? On October 26,186o, 
Victor Emmanud met Garibaldi and his little band of consecrated 
revolutionists. A cold and damp moming, a cold and damp greet- 
ing. After a condescending handshake the king rode by, fcllowed 
by his royal troops in a potnpous parade. Garibaldi and bis sol* 
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diers, who had bome the brunt of the battles, were obliged to 
look upon this proccssion as outsiders. An Englísh.friend of his, 
Jessie White, was standing near hím. “Jessic,” remarked Gari- 
baldi with a wry smile, “they are sending us to the rear!” • 
Always to the front in a fight AIways to the rear when the fight 
was over. “In worldly affairs,” wrote the historian Michelet, “thís 
man, loftier than fortune 3 had the divine stupidity of a liero.” / 
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Important D ales in Life of Karl Marx 


1818—Bom in Germany. 

1824—BapiÍzcd as Protcstanl. 

1841—Receivcd âegree of Doe * 
tor of Philosophy. 

1843—Marricâ Jenny von íferí- 
phalen. 

1847—Wrote, with Engels, thc 
Communist Manifesto. 

i84Q—Rxpellcd from Prússia. 
Expellcd from 'Paris, went 
to London , 


1859— Published Zur Kritik dei 
politischen Oekonomic. v 

1864-—Bccamc heai of the In¬ 
ternational Workingmcríí 
Association. 

1867—Published first volume oj 
Das Kapital. 

1881—Death of tvife. 

1883—Dcath of Karl Marx in 
London. 
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IVarl (iieinrich) marx was bom in Trier, on May 5,1818. 
Both on his fathcFs side and on his mothcr’s, hc was descended 
írom a long line oí Jewish rabbis. His father, however, a "vcry 
ieamcdj vcry industrious, and vcry conscicntious lawyer had 
tumcd from Judaism to Free Thought and írom Frcc Thought to 
Christianity. Hc had himself and his family baptizcd (1824) and 
accepttd into the national evangehcal chuich. Hc wanted to savt 
his children from a tragic life, he said, by severing them from thc 
pcnecuted Jewish race. 

Bat his prccaution was in vain. Hc couldn’t sevcr his children 

írom tbe nersccuted human race. Two of his sons and two of his 
* ^ 

daughtcrs died prematurely oí tubereulosis; and his third and 
íavoríte son, Karl, survived to bccomc thc hero in one of thc 
jaddest stories of thc ninctecnth century. A genius to the world,1 
perhaps; but tc^liis mother, a disgracc» "If Karl had only madt S 
capital,” she compkined in her old age, “instead of merely mocA-j 
ingatit!” 
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Young karl was a brilliant scholar and .impractical dreamer, 
As a high school student he. dedicated his life to the least profitable 
of the professions—fellow-service. The least profitable but the 
most palatable. ‘Tf we choose the career in which we can do 
humanity the most good, burdens cannot overwhelm us,' since 
they are nqthing but sacrifices for the benefit of all , . . Expe- 
rience rates him as the happiest who has made the greatest num* 
ber happy; and rcligion itself teaches us the ideal for which we. 
all strive—to sacrifice ourselves for humanity.” 

To please his father, he became a disinterested student of 
law; but to please himself, he became an interested student of 
justice. 

Yet there was nothing of the ascetic in him. He liked his card 
games, his drinks, and his duels. 

And his wunderschõne Loreleis. Especially Jenny von West- 
phalen, the prettiest and the most brilliant of them all. Prepos*. 
terous for the Jewish young student of eighteen to have fallen 
in love with “the princess of the Tricr aristocracy ” But even 
more preposterous, the “princess” had fallen in love with Kárl 
Marx. They were married after a courtship of seven years. And- 
for the next thirty-eight years, until the day of Jenny ! s death, 
they ate together “the bread of afíliction” —very often there was 
no other bread in the house— and drank it down with the wine 
of an undying love. In spite of their sufferings, they were pas- 
sionately devoted to each other to the very end. 

In 1841, Karl Marx received his doctorate at the University 
of Jena. Whereupon he tried to get a position as a teacher of 
law..But everywhere he was tu.rned down, “Too radical” He 
had written a thesis on the materialistic philosophy of Epicurus. 
No room for free thinkers in Prússia. Nor for any thinkers, an- 
cient or modera. One of the men responsible for the rejection of 
Karl Marx’s applicatiorí for a teaching job was also responsible, 
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for thc suppressíon of the publicatiort of Dantas Divine Comedy 
‘ in Gcrman. “No comedy,” declared this censor, “should be tnade 
of divine things.” 

Unablc to be a teacher, Karl Marx became an agitator. Pos- . 
sessing a keen mind and a literary style that lashed like a flail, he 
threw,him$clfJicart and soul into the revolutionary moveraent of 
the day. And witHn a few months he rose to the Ieadership of 
radical thought. “You will be delighted ” wrote thç historian 
Moses Hess to the novelist, Berthold Aüerbach, “to meet Karlj 
Marx—the greatest, perhaps the cnly real philosopher now Iiv- ! 
ing , . , Though stdll a young mau—only twenty-four at most— 
he combines the most profound philosophical eamestness with 
thc most biting wit. Think of Rousseau, Voltaire, Holbach, Heice 
and Hegel fused into one—I say fused, not just lumped togethcr 
—and you have Dr. Karl Marx,” 

Under thc Ieadership of Karl Marx, the German intelligentda 
had progrcssed from an acsthetic into a social rebellion. They 
wcre no longer satisfied with revolutiomzing the rhythms of their 
poems and the plots of their dramas. They were now trying to 
bring about a revolution in the plot of life itself. The literary 
protest oí Goethe had developed into the economic protest of 
Karl Marx. 

In order to interpret this economic protest to the workers, 
Marx began to write a series of articles on the new social awakcn- 
ing, The paper in whích these articles appeared was promptly 
suppressed, but Marx was not discouraged. He went to Paris 
and continued hís barrage of anti-despotic and antbtheocratic 
essays and pamphkts. Abeady, in these eaily wriüngs of bis, we 
scc the geims oí Es later philosophy. “Religion”— that is, the 
promhe of heavenly reward for earthly privation —“is the opiate 
of the people.” “Where the monarchical principie is in the ma- 
jority, human beings are in the minority; where no one chal- 
ienges the monarchical prinriple, there ate no men at all ” “Phw 
losophers have done nothing more than interpret the world . . , 
Our business is to change it ” 

[í?5] 
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But Marx’s desirc ; to changc the wbrld clashed witH the desire 
of the upper-classes who wcre anxious to kccp the world jogging. 
along ín its old leisurely and —to thcm—vcry satisfactory way. 
The German govcrnment chargcd him wíth high treason, and 
this charge dívorced hím automaíicafly from hís native iand. To 
rctum to Trier, or to any other part of Gcrmany, meant arrest 
and, possibly, death. Hís exile from Germany was followed by a 
decree of the French govemment that hc must leave Paris. He 
went to Brussels, wherc he continucd to educate the workers, 
to acquaínt thcm wíth thcír ríghts, and to poínt out to them 
how they might best attain these rights/Man, he said, is the 
i produet of his environment. But he is also, if only he would real- 
1 ize it, the producer of his environment. History makes man, but 
man can also make history. In other words, we are the creators, 
as well as the crcaturcs, of evolutíon. 

Titis conccption of man as being both the passive instrument 
and the active partncr in the evolutionary process bccame the 
comer-stonc of Marx’s materialistie conccption of history. In 
accordance with this conccption, wc can hasten the progress oí 
the world by tuming evolution into revolution whenever, ín our 
judgmcnt, this step bccomcs necessary. 

The most important of all revolutions, according ío Karl 
Marx, is the social revolution—that is, the uprismg of the work- 
ing class “which has to bcar ali the burdens of soàety wifhout 
cnjoying any of its advantages.” 

Ali the earlicr phüosophers had dealt with the ulthnate ques- 
tion of God. Karl Marx busicd himself with the more immediate 
problem of the prolctarian (the propertyless workingman— 
literally, the man who has many children). AU history, he said, 
is a class strugglc betwccn the haves and the have-nots, the pos> 
sessors and the dispossessed, the exploiters and .the toilers, the 
masters and tire slaves. “From time to time the workers are vic- 
torious, though theír victory is fleeting.” Yct their organisation is 
constantly growdng stronger. Through the common (or com- 
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fnunist) interests of the workers of thc world, national lincs are 
broken down and the movement becomes intemational. “Tire 
commimists everywhere support every revolutíonary movement 
ajainst extant social and political conditions . . . Communists 
5Com to hidc their vicws and aims. They openly declare that 
thcir purpose can only be achieved by the fordblc overthrow oí 
the whole extant social order, Let the ruling classes trcmble at 
the prospect oí a communist revoluüon. Proletarians have noth- 
ing to lose but their chains, They have a world to win. 

"Workers of the World, unite!” 


III 

Thds fàr thc social thcory oí Karl Marx had much in contmon 
with that of the Itahan líberator, Mazziní. Both of them advo- 
cated a world revolution in order to bring about thc hberation 
of the masses, Thc Communist Manifesto , in which the idea of 
Marx receives its clearest and most vigorous interpretation, might 
easily have served as the rallymg cry of Young Italy or of Young 
Europe. The chief difference between Mazzini and Marx was 
that Mazzini preached the gospel of freedom in accordance with 
thc providential will of God, and Marx preached it in accordance 
with thc providential design of destiny. For evolution is nothmg 
but destiny cut ínto a scientific pattem. 

Yet at ttós time Marx was stiU too much of a revolutionist to 
de a tiiorougíigomg scièntist. Ris Commumst ATamjestò t wntten 
at a time (1848) when all Europe was in a turmoil of insunec- 
tion, was a flaming call to arms rather than a cold philosophical 
treatise. Marx had not as yet leamed to base his philosophy of 
history upon a foundation of economits. His chief interest thus 
far was to stir up, rather than to educate, the workers of thc 
world, 

But the nilcrs of Europe wanted to keep the workers down. 
They looked upon Karl Marx as a disturber of thc {autocratic 
and capitalistic) peacc. Accordingly they tossed him about from 
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one country to another, until finaüy Marx found himsclf ban- 
ished to England. This was in 1849. • . ", 

ÍEngland, the raost liberal of the European' countries, was 
called “thcmothcr of the exiles.” Free from despotism, she was 
équally free from the fear of revolution. She could therefore 
afford to give a home to the homeless outcasts of the other na- .. 
tions. This impartial hospitality of the EngHsh govemment marks 
one of the most beautiful episodes in the history of the nineteenth 
century.) 

When Marx arrived in London, he was penniless.Advocating 
the proletariat cause, he was himself a typical proletarian. 
Though hardly able to support himself, he was already blessed 
with three children— and a fourth was expected within a few 
weeks. 

Let us for a moment glance at this prophet of the proletariat 
as he steps off the ship into his adopted country where he is des- 
tined to undergo so many suffcrings. He is thirty-one years old 
at this time. “He has a thick crop of black hair, a huge round 
beard, habyhands, an overcoat buttoned awry; but he appears 
like one endowed with the right and. the power demanding re- 
spect, however he may look and whatever he may do. His move- 
ments are awkward, yet bold and sclf-confident. His manners'' 
conflict sharply with the ordinary conventions of social life. He is 
proud, somewhat contemptuous, and his harsh voice, with a 
metallic ring, is admirably suited to his revolutionary opinions, 
about persons and things. 5 ’ • ‘ 

He is arrogant, conceited and imtable. He treats with sarcastic ■ 
intolerance all those whose opinions are different from his own. 
His nerves are almòst always on edge. Yet when he is ablè to 
relax, he becomes “unpretentious, gentle, tender, cordial, self- 
sacrificing and kind 

His irritability was due to his constant suffering. ‘‘The famiiy 
of six”—we are quoting from Otto Ruhle’s Karl Marx—Sm 
pácked into two small rooms, not knowing from d ay to dày' 
whether they would get food on the next. Clothing and shoes had 
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bícn pawned. Marx had to keep in the house, for Iack of a coat 
to go out in, and had no meat for dinner, as the butcher had 
rcfused further crcdit.” 

On Easter Day, 1852, one of his children died. “Our poor 
littlç Francisca fdl ill with sevcre hronchitis,** writes her mbther. 
“For thrcc days the poor chíUi stmggled wíth death. She suf- 
fered so terribly. Whcn it was over, her httle body restcd in thc 
small back room. At night, we lay down on the floor . . . The 
dear child’s death happened at a time when we were in the 
direst need ... A French refugee gave me two pounds. With 
this sum 1 was able to buy thc coíTm in which my poor child now 
lies at peace. She had no cradle when she came into the world, 
and for à Iong time it was difficult to find a box for her last 
restmg piace.” 

Poverty, hungçr and disease had become the íncessant visitors^ 
at the home of Karl Marx, Àlthough he was one of the greatest 
vnitcrs of the cçntury, he was unáble to make a Uving by the pai, 
For he had a new religíon to sell, and the invention of new reli- 
gions is the most thankless busincss in the world. Very few were 
vrilling to read his iconoclastic ideas, and even fewer were ready 
to pay for them. 

No prophet should ever marry. He who chooses to bear the 
cross has no right to lay his heavy burden upon the shoulders of 
little children. The whole family of Karl Marx would have gone 
under, were it not for the patient generosíty of Friedrich Engels. 
'Employed as a booUxeper in his father’s factory, and malting 
but a scanty living himsdf, he pourcd his money again and again 
^ Into th e boUornless sieve of Marx’s desperate needs. The whole- . 
hearted sacríficc of Engels for the sakç of Karl Marx and his 
family is one of the goldcn pages in the history of thc human 
race. Throughout thdr Iong friendship there was an endkss 
stream of pitiable appeals from Marx to Engels, and an endless, 
though slender, stream of funds from Engels to Marx. There 
was never a word of impatience, never a refusal. “I would 
rather cut off my thumb than ask you again for help, n wrítes 
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Marx in one of his letters. And Engels replies,as usual, with a 
check for tcn pounds, another check for fifteen pounds, a Christ- 
mas prcscnt of twcnty-five pounds, and so on, and on, and bn. 

For Engels regarded his fríendshíp with Marx as a busincss- 
partncrship for the liberation of humanity. Engels supplicd thc 
funds to keep Marx alive, and Marx workecl on hís great “Biblc 
of thc Prolctariat ”—Das Kapital. The publication of this book 
felí likc a bombshcll into the convcntional circles of cconomíc. 
thcory, Wliat arc thc central ideas of Marx’s revolutionary phi- 
losophy? We shall statc them brícfly. 

IV 

The invention of machmcry had brought into tlic world a new 
era—thc 'Industrial Age. Moncy had bccomc King. A new aris- 
tocracy of bankers, manufacturcrs and shop-kccpers—thc Bour- 
geoisie —had risen to thc dominant positlon in the State. The 
old Lahdlord had given way to the modera Bond-baron, or 
Gapitalist; and thc vassals of the Feudal Age had bcen replaced 
by thc wage slavcs of thc Industrial Age. 

Now Ricardo, beforc Marx, had pointed out thc fact that cap- 
italism is bascd upon thc exploitation of labor. Hc did not, how- 
ever, cxplain the cause of this exploitation, nor did hc offcr any; 
remedy for it KarI Marx did botli. 

Labor, hc said, is a commodiíy; and thc purchaser of labor 
(that is, thc cmploycr), likc thc purchaser of any othcr com* 
modity, trícs to get it as chcaply as hc can. Thc value of a 
commodity is measured by thc cost of its production, and thc 
% value of labor is measured by thc miniimim araount of money 
ncccssary to keep thc laborer alive and in working condition, 

The capitalista profit depends upon getting his labor as 
chcaply as possiblc. Thc diílerencc betwccn what the laborer 
produces and what hc gets is thc surplus value of labor—that -is,- 
the profit of thc capitalist. 4 " _ . • - . 

For to the capitalist—rasserted Marx—labor is an impersonal 
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thing. The laborer b not a human berng, but a kemd. He is ta 
be bought as cheaply as possíblc, and hb product is to bé sold as 
dearly as possible. This is a çondition for which you cannot 
blame thc capitaiist any more than you can blame the laborer. 
Both of them are thc tools of cconomic laws over which they 
have no control. 

The laborer, then, gives more than he receivcs. He produces 
more than hc consumes- And this inequality results in a peculiar 
State of affaiis. There are more things made in the world than 
the makers are ablç to buy. Thesc things keep on accumulatíng 
for several years, until finally it becomes necessary to put a stop 
to further production in order to allow the surplus commodities 
to be med up. Since no further goods are to be produced for the 
time being, the worker loses his joh, his purchasing power dimin- 
ishes, the accumulated goods cannot be sold, thc overfilled stere- 
houses cannot be emptied, and the laborer starves because there 
ú too much jood in the world. 

This—dedared Marx—is the tragic absurdity to which the 
capitalistic system has brought us! Unless we change this system, 
we are certain to experíence a financial crisis once in every ten 
years. And it b mteresting, though not a bit pleasant, to note 
that the prediction of Kail Marx was realized with uncanny 
regularity down to the tragic depression of the nineteen-thirties. 

Fortunately, however, as Marx poínted out, the remedy lies 
in thc nature of the disease itselí. The developmcnt of higger and 
Cver Lnggormacitóiery òríngs aòcraí the concemraíibn ot' capitai’ 
in a fcw hands. “Let the vorken take over the machinety and 
work for tkemelves ... In this way, the many will no longer 
rnffer because of the greed of the fevv.” Whether we likç it or 
not—he condudes—the concentration of capitalism is slowly 
but surely paving the way toward the realizatíon of sodalism, 
and the anarchy of the present system is but a necessary tran-. 
sition from the Feudalism of the past to the Cooperative Com' 
monwealth of the Future, 

Karl Marx laid his finger on the discased spot in the present 
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• economic systerh; very few will deny this façt. Whether or nothe ; 
found the true. remedy, it is impossible as yet to say. Lct it be 
noted in passing, however, that KarI Marx was practicaily alone 
in predicíing (1877) that the social revoíution would come first • 
in Rússia—“that tsarist colossus with feet of day.” Nobody at ' 
that time realized how true a prophet he was. Today his econòmic 
doctrine is the accepted bible of the Russian Union of Socialist " 
Sovíet Republics. ■ 

\ ' 

V 

Karl marx lived to see the first volume of his great work pub- . 
lished. But before he could send the second and the third volumes . 
to the press, “death strack the pen from his hand.” For níany 
years he had suffered, like Job, from vimlent abscesses and car- 
buncles that attacked every part of Iiis body. These were foi- 
Iowed, in the last few years of his life, by excruciating headaches. 
In the fali of 1881 he suffered an 'attack of pleurisy. His wife was 
in another room, dying of câncer. He managed to get cm his 
feet again, and went in to see her for the last time, Writing to a> v 
friend about this meeting, his daughter saíd: “Mother was in 
bed in the big front room, and Mohr (the family pet-name foi ; 
Karl Marx) in the back room. These two, whose lives had been' 
so closely intertwined, could no longer be together. Mohr got 
over his ilhmss. I shall never forget the mornmg when he felt 
strong enough to go into mother 3 s room. It was as if tliey had . 
been quite young again—she a loving girl and he a loving ■ 
youth, entering upon life together, instead of an old man ravaged 
■ by illness, and a dying old woman, taking leave of one anoiher 
forever.” 

Frau Marx dicd on December 2, 1881, Fifteen months later 
he foBowed her. . ■ 


